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The German Fairy 
Tale Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next 
Visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tafes, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their; 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 1 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the brothers 
Grimm were born,to Bremen, 
•where the Town Band, 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel)-played- • 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
atBodenwerder.Thatwas • 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide, 
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1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder/homeof 
• -Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace 1 of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld ■ 
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T he Soviets have a rule thqt an inter¬ 
locutor gf inferior rnnk mu$l first 
work hi.s way. up. all the echelons before 
gaming access to the Kremlin leader. 

That was scrapped for the visit to 
Moscow of-Bonn Foreign Minister 
//.ms-Dietrich Genscher. 

Genscher met Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov straight away. This in un¬ 
usual. It was also practical. 

The last talks on key features of Ger¬ 
man-Soviet relations had taken place 
throe years earlier when Mr Andropov 
had sought in vain to dissuade Chancel¬ 
lor Kohl from agreeing to the stationing 
of medium-range LIS mis*ilev in West 

Nato mtsslle modernisation may have 
prompted the Soviet Union to set aside 
all thought of being on speaking terms 
with Western governments, but they 
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much earlier had good reason to reap¬ 
praise the value of detente. ... 

■There was the Soviet arms ■build-up. 
Af ^ Us ^ an military intervention' in 
Afghanistan and Moscow’s behaviour in 
the PolishcrisiSi :• . ... 

Gfii'man protestations that Ostpolitik 
continuity would cbritlnue to ebjoy pri¬ 
ority after power had changed hands in 
Honn were little use during a phase 
when the entire, East-West dialogue 
hifeatencd to grind to a halt. 

then on what Mr Gprbachpv 
hjjd impressed on Hcrr : Kohi at .Mr 
( hernenko's funeral in March 1985 was 
more valid than even-' ■■" .. ... .■!■ 

I hc further development pf relations 
between Bonn and Moscow, the Chan- 
|Cel!or was .told,'Would depend pn tjic al¬ 
lude the Federal. Republic, took on 
matters relating to Soviet security inter^ 
ms. ;• I;;:.- 1 > 

■ This Gorbachov formu!fidoiil(naitt| 
S* 11 can ) be made.to include anything 
jhai i' s not to, MoscovV’s fikfpg‘ abbid 
Uonn’s policy, ranging from Pershing 2 


deployment and SD1 participation to in¬ 
tensification of intra-German ties. 

Partly ns a result of wartime and poslr 
war developments, (lie Federal Repub¬ 
lic is the main US base in Europe and 
remains heavily dependent on Ameri¬ 
can protection. 

So it will always be a target for Soviet 
persuasion to abandon its pro-Western 
oricittation and bids to isolate it in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The Soviv't leader alone can say what 
the present position is and whether his 
formula continues to hold goodin tile 
sense that Moscow’s policy is to steer a 
wide berth of Bonn anil concentrate in¬ 
stead on Paris, London and.Rome. 

Or iius this policy proved unsuitable, 
always assuming that the "European 
house" is to be put in order and disar¬ 
mament agreements in Europe are at¬ 
tainable'.' 

IIl-ii (ii'ilv.lin - i.itk'* in 

have ’shown that th’c ’’Jsovfifi leader’s" 
.scepticism toward Bonn's policy on dis¬ 
armament issues has far from thawed 
completely. 

The Soviet leader continues to see the 
Bonn government as the European har¬ 
binger of Washington's intentions, ac¬ 
cusing Bonn of inconsistency in looking 
after its own interests. 

Mr Gorbachov even went so far as to 
offer Herr Genscher a most tempting 
bait. The Soviet Union, he sqid, would 
not bear empty hands if the Federal Re¬ 
public were to pursue an active policy 


I n coming to terms wllH Moscow* on a 
scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion agreement the Bonn government 
has scored a major success. ' *’• ' 

It is the fit's! time Bonn has succeeded 
iri‘ including the Berlin'staff of Fedcfral 
government'ipstiftitirins in an exchange 
agreement wllfi the East Bloc’. 

1 The door 'is now open For coopera¬ 
tion in .other sectors, including staff of 
the. E iiyirp nimental Protection. Agency. 
Whlcfi^t^oSsed fil 6di‘lhl' , aria l}hs sb far 
been consistently boycotted by the Enkl. 
'■ The importance of thc'agrccmerii can 
be judged from the III years IT took to 
agree to terms. - 

When.; Willy. Brandt., anti, Leonid 
Brezhnev cleared thc.wqy.in J.973 fora 
•scientific, nnd technological agreement 
on the basis of the Frank-F.a|ip formula. 



The Moscow File; Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher (loft) in 
Washington with Secretary of State George Shultz. Herr Genscher reported 


fipco. usci] ,oq many, occasions,, no-one 
imagined. That, neither . Chancc|{pr 
Brantlt' rjor, his . successor, Helmut 
iScbinidi, 'would survive, in office in, sec 
terms signed and scaled.' „ ; 

It was soon apparent, however,.that 
agreement on scicnl|ric i cooperation, 
cultural 'Okhtiaitgc and legaf assistance 
was Hammered not‘by the principle.but 
by the details pf arrangements fofBcr- 

lin.‘ J '', 

" A crucial part was played by Federal 


on his visit to Moscow. 

on disarm a mem malti-iv Despite such 
lesen.iii**!^ and subu-iluges the Soviet 
lead ei'- onUniem Quit a new le.tf w;t> 
Bndbr to bc rurireuTn (lie Instory or 5o- 
viet-Gerimm relations must not be belit¬ 
tled. 

The difference on principles between 
Bonn and Moscow will continue, and 
with it the.frequent Soviet feeling that 
the Bonn government's policy is a 
hindrance. . . 

Vet (hut need not mean there Is no 
further scope for understanding and 
cooperation. 

The Federal Republic could prove a 
useful partner Tor Mr Gorbachov in his 
bid to deal with the problem of convcn- 


Bonn, Moscow 
agree on a 
technology pact 

government agencies and- institutions 
located in the western sectors of the di : 
vfdedcity. ’ 1 

Even nftet September : 197I Four- 
Power Agreement the Soviet Union re¬ 
fused to acknowledge'such bodies, say¬ 
ing they-were. not. in keeping with ihe 
city's status, and strictly ruled out their 
participation in exchange and coppera-: 
tion schemes with East European,states. 

Bonn could not, of course, disown 
federal government agencies, .so aU 
(hough Chancellor Schmiflt and Foreign 
Minister..Genscher,. made .several at¬ 
tempts to reach agreement in the J 970s 
thyy refused to yield on the crucial,is¬ 
sue. V 

When power changed Hands, jn Boiip 
iji I tyffc Chancellor lfp|j|, who visited 

Moscow in .1983, ; a;ranged with Soviet 
leader Yuri Andropov to hold fresh ne¬ 
gotiations.. . ;. ji . . 

Headway was mdde'at last on the ba- 


(t'luMO. Jp,.) 

tional armaniem in Europe, setting up 
new and Ian Iter-reaching negotiating 
budges feaar.dless of Hv'i;r .Gviischer's 
view rhnt ngreemeni ought to be 
reached via the Stockholm and Vienna 
conferences. 

There has been no agreement so far at 
either the Stockholm talks on confid¬ 
ence-building and disarmament in Eu¬ 
rope or the Vienna MBFR talks on 
troop cuts in Central Europe, but that 
need not mean agreement might not be 
more readily rouched elsewhere and in a 
different pcrmutaiidn. 

Besides, the Federal Republic can 
hardly claim to be a suitable advocate 
Continued on page 5 


sis of a pragmatic approach mooted ear? 
tier, jn Bonn:, that of naming Berlin 
sejeajists as individuals and not in their 
capacity as officials df Federal govern¬ 
ment bodies in the divided city. . 

In MriyJ984.Herr penscher submit- 
" led to^js'SovJet counterpart. Mr Grom- 
•ylco, a specific, draft jjife Soviet Foreign 
Mmister feft worth discussing. 

'Bin the overall cHmate of imernation- 
al relations' took .a-turn, for the worpq 
and this proposal was shelved ns part of 
the chill; 1 ■ ''' : ' ' ' : : : 

Chancellor' fidlii'did riot givO up. 
When, ih^ connection with an exchange 
. of letters wi|h Mr Gorbachov,-.a fresh 
dialogue, between Bonn aqd Moscow 
seemed a distinct possibility, he resur¬ 
rected ihe ntiich-vnunted project. 1 ’ 1 
.’^ Negotiations were rcsUtiied and. after 
a few'tactical sallies.! reached tfie stage 
.^ii which'ah agrccnient :was. rcady| | id !be 
signed 1 by trie (ime 'Hert Genscher was 
due, tb yi/iliMoscow. ‘ ’ . 

" ^lic .result may not Have been qn id.efjl 
solution,'but how cpuld if have, been its 
long a s'central legal aspects of jBciflin’s 
status were viewed differently'by Bast 
and 'West despite the 1971 Foyf-Pqwcr 
Agreement? . . : . • • • 

In the circumstances all Ant could be 
Continued oil pa^e 2 1 ' 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Behind Hassan’s 
rhetorical 
smokescreen 

frankfurter Rundschau 

K ing Hassan need not have invited 
Shimon Peres to Morocco to find 
out that the Israeli Premier refuses to 
recognise the PLQ and to fully with¬ 
draw Israeli forces from occupied terri¬ 
tories. 

So King Hassan's claim virtually to 
have sent Mr Peres packing when he re¬ 
fused to accept these terms is arguably 
best described as a rhetorical smoke¬ 
screen. 

Behind it the Moroccan monarch 
may be trying to conceal from his Arab 
friends a more realistic assessment of 
the problem. 

Cool, calm and collected analysis of 
the situation is still, sad to say, not in 
demand in the Arab camp. 

Politicians in the Arab world seem to 
incline toward merciless'exaggeration 
that defies the objective nppronch that 
is more characteristic of the West. 

Yel a logical analysis must inevitably 
arrive at the following conclusions: 

1. The existence of the state of Israel 
is no longer a subject for discussion. 
The offer to recognise Israel, and not 
even directly, has become worthless as a 
bargaining poini. 

It is particularly unrealistic to expect 
Israel to relinquish East Jerusalem and 
the occupied territories in their entirety 
in return for such a vague concession. 

2. Settlements for the occupied terri¬ 
tories and people who live there can on¬ 
ly be reached below this threshold. 

3. Arab solidarity with the oppressed 
Palestinian people is not worth the pa¬ 
per such declarations are printed pn. 
Not even Israel has imposed such suf¬ 
fering on the Palestinians and the PLO 
as a number of Arab states. 

4. Disputes within the Arab world 
rule out a joint approach. Umma, the Is¬ 
lamic community that solves its prob¬ 
lems in a fraternal manner, is a dream¬ 
like linguistic Arabesque or, at best, a 
fond memory. 

S. Arabs in general and Palestinians 
in particular must reach conclusions 
from this state of-affairs, abandon un¬ 
tenable positions and unconditionally 
enter into genuihe negotiations with Is¬ 
rael. 

The mere suspicion that King Hassan 
might be inclined, and be it only on the 
quiet, to such a rational analysis ought 

Continued from page 1 

(and was) agreed was a practical ar¬ 
rangement that did justice to Berlin's in¬ 
terests without raising fundamental 
principles of the city's status. 

This has been achieved in respect of 
both scientific and technological coop¬ 
eration and other major issues, such as 
data processing, space research, bio¬ 
technology and technological develop¬ 
ments in transport., 

The details of the agreement, espo-' 
dally the confusing network of protocol 
minutes, departmental agreements and 
project programmes, and references to 


to be a salutary shock for the Arab 
world. 

This reasoning may well have formed 
part of the Moroccan monarch’s cal.cuN 
at ions. He seems gradually to have 
grown tired of his vain attempts to hold 
an Arab summit conference. 

. He also seems sick and tired-of the 
unholy influence of the rejectionist 
front, led by Syria and Libya, which has 
so far stymied even the slightest prog¬ 
ress. 

Yet the Arabs and their leaders are 
still nowhere near this analysis of their 
situation. For prestige reasons alone 
they seem virtually incapable of pursu¬ 
ing a truly realistic policy. 

King Hassan was thus bound to arrive 
at a negative conclusion in taking stock 
of his talks with Mr Peres in order, parr 
adoxically, to be able to approve the 
idea of continuing them. 

So the significance of the meeting be¬ 
tween King Hassan and Premier Peres 
lies not in the result of their deliber¬ 
ations but in the repercussions of the 
visit in Israel and among its allies on the 
one hand and in the Arab world on the 
other. 

In Israel Mr Peres is likely to gain in 
standing, especially if, as now seems 
possible, he confers with President Mu¬ 
barak of Egypt too. 

- These talks make nonsense of his 
domestic opponents* argument that 
nothing comes of readiness to negotiate 
witli the Arabs. 

Besides, they will reactivate debate in 
Israel on what concessions must realisti¬ 
cally be made to the Palestinians to 
make progress toward peace. 

The maximum demands made by the 
right-wing Likud block, up to-and in¬ 
cluding annexation of the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, will be as unlikely to survive 
closer scrutiny as wishful Arab thinking. 

In the Arab camp it will remain to be 
seen whether the moderate states, who 
have now, in King Hassan, come by a 
spokesman who is not suspect; can free 
themselves from the embrace of extre¬ 
mist positions. 

This is sure to be a painful process on 
both sides. In its course a number of 
convenient simplifications will need to 
be jettisoned. 

. The current weakness, due in part to 
economic considerations, of hawks such 
as Syria and Libya leaves ground for 
hope that slow progress may be made in 
this direction. 

This of course presupposes that the 
transfer of power planned in Israel for 
October does not shatter Such hopes. 

Some Arabs feel Likud leader and 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s un¬ 
compromising stand is easier to under¬ 
stand than Mr Peres’ relative readiness 
to compromise. 1 ' 

It is more in keeping with their own 
uncompromising approach. 

J&rgReckmann 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 25 July 1986) 

the category of persons affected 

(couched in deliberately vague! terms), 
may annoy some. 

Yet the fact remains that what was at 
issue, the inclusion of staff of Federal 
government agencies, has been agreed 
ini detail — and In writing — with the So¬ 
viet Union, . ' 

Difficulties canriot be ruled oiit for 
the future, but what is currently possible 
has beeh accomplished and is bound to 
have a beneficial effect on existing or 
forthcoming negotiations With East ber- 
Jin. ‘ , Vi .. ■ - \ 

Soviet readlness.to come to tems eni 




Trip reveals depth of Africa] 
feeling over sanctions 

I f any further proof were needed of .‘VXV/: * ; ' v 'b 

how disgruntled and embittered Afri- * •* V ffjjwjtff I-.' 

cans have grown about Europe and the 
United States it was provided in the <»!**.’% 

Zambian capital, Lusaka. s WKV: r : * " • ; 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- bIacks ln Soulh Africa ^ 

frey Howe, touring southern Africa on a j n g countries is felt to be sheer hm 

“peace mission" for the European Com- S y ™ 

munity. was given a pointedly unpleas- ln reality . as commenBlfa k 
ant reception there. ■ Kenyan Party newspaper for One pa 

Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda London is concerned only within 
told him he was welcome as an individu- ness interests in South Africa, 
al but not as the representative of a gov- The almost unanimoB8 Atol| 

ernment that had conspired with Wash- co „ o( the commonwealth G® 

mgton to uphold the apartheid regime. Edinburgh has been tha cla ™ 

That was a stern reproof of a man how fa V feelings have progrej 

who sought to prove by his tour that Mriai that Wa “ hinglon 

rather than impose sanctions the whtti wilMgnore at their p ° rU . 
minority regime in Pretoria could be D ® „ 

persuaded by kind words and gentle n . 6 n - . ... . , 

urging to enter into a dialogue with the 

“ di ' 18 aP “ r,heid by “h of Britain InfnaSttaM 

President Kannda’s words of wel- 
come were typical of feelings m black cooperalion B with South Afe 
Africa, where Sir Geoffreys journey But Mrs Thatcher would 
was felt to be a waste of time, the Boers f either threats or hiendly warning 
in South Africa were feit to be.o.ally in- ^^“^Ssoi^ 
corngibie and economic sanctions fell Canadian Premie, i 

to be the only means of bringing Pretor- Mulr and Austra i ian Premie! 
la to its senses. Hawkc 7 . 

That, the Zambian leader says, is the A l| she hasso far had to say is tb' 
only way to prevent a bloodbath in com- 5anc ,lons has come mainly 

parison with which, he fears, the French hose wJl0 stand t0 ]ose | east . 
Revolution might in retrospect seem ip . Tha , lrue , at leas , m «| 
have been like a children’s Sunday Africa is collce rned. Zamt>i< md 

school picnic. babwe, both keen supporters oi 

The tragic trend toward violence and . stand t0 , ose hea vi)j. 
terror m South Africa and the question Both are heavily re v, a ni on i 
how further escalation can be fore- A(rica economical [ y . if South A 

stalled have both sensitised and emo- were 1Q be urised by ms 

tionahsed African politicians. _ sanclionsw H ould lry t0 pass ibe 

In Dakar » square has been na^ed af- blnck fron ,. |ine neighbour., 

ter Soweto, the black township near Jo- jdn , t fee dlfBcalt Pn 

hannesburg, and a street after the jailed .,, . . 7a _K 5 on mnuerii 

ANC leader Nelson Matldela. f° u d bn f n S 

This may be seen as a token of per- Or *? «“J ® nnd 
sonal upset on the part of Senegalese for “^‘ ra K ada . o{ Zambia 
President Abdou Diouf. _. “ M nmbe are ( 

Although he and his country are re- Zimbabwe s g Bur 

mote in every respect from South Africa erat0ly . ru "" • A f r i ca such as 
and Us problems, President Diouf has statCs so . . Swaziland, 

used his'outgoing term as OAU presi- s ™ na ' Les °' ll ° and SwEZ ' 
dent more than any of his predecessors abl ® t0 ran c ' sanct^ 

to draw attention In Africa and else- ' A11 thr f c ® hpP r P fear they n# 
where to the apartheid problem. S rou ." ds £ shee / r / e ^ *5*^5 

Much the same can be said of Presi- survive, hey ^gjPre 

dent Daniel Arap Moi of Kenya who, al- Sout . I an * otK j to use* 1 

though he too is no extremist, has wouW.surelytemped ^ 
emerged as a relentless warning voice economic os sif 

and one of the staunchest advocates of as I s 10 mission < 

sanctions against South Africa. [ etu ^ n ® fro I n -] 1 i «iino within the 

He and most other African heads of i,.H 

state seeip genuinely outraged at, tlje 
sanctions line taken by British Premier B ' 

Margaret Thatcher and US. President c0 “ ntr ez tion the iMPf** 

“fer’s argument that, the **>^—*3$ 
main Victims of sanctions wduld be 


>ew people seriously believe that the | HOME AFFAIRS 


Mr Oorbachov's refetence; in talks with: 
Herr Geqscher, to a nCw leaf in rel¬ 
ations between Bohn and Moscow is a 
sign of pdllHcai realism. 

Moscow is clearly coming to feel that 
the Bgiin .coaUtloh pf Christian and 
Free Democrats is increasingly likely to 
retain power in next January’s general 
election. .: , 

Since the latest, headway in Moscow 
Bonn’s Ostpolitlk has certainly ceased 
to bp,^ slick with which to belabour the 
■ Federal government at home. ' ! ' , • 

' - / Bernl Conrad , 

: I . • : fDleWelt.Bonn.23Ju tv 1986V 


blacks in South Africa and neightJ 
ing countries is felt to be sheer hypc« 

sy- 

ln reality, as commentaries in; 
Kenyan Party newspaper for One pr* 
London is concerned only with itib 
ness interests in South Africa. 

The almost unanimous African h 
cott of the Commonwealth Gudbi 
E dinburgh has been the clearest dp? 
how far feelings have progressed] 
Africa that Washington and Whltfj 
will ignore at their peril. 

Prestige and influence are at uA 
The OAU Foreign Ministers’ cog¬ 
ence in Addis Ababa called for a ky 
cott of Britain and named the Feta 
Republic of Germany for the firsfasi. 
condemning Bonn for its mo/sk 
cooperation with South Afira. y 

But Mrs Thatcher wouWJiea'^i 
of either threats or fr iendly warning 
fellow-Commonwea/fft heads oi gm’ 
ment such as Canadian Premier 
Mulroney and Australian Premie*-’ 
Hawke. 

All she has-so far had to sayistbaj- 
call for, sanctions has come mainly it- 
those who stand to lose least. 

; That isn’t true, at least not as fan 
Africa is concerned. Zambia and Z: 
babwe, both keen supporters oi si" 
tions, stand to lose heavily. 

Both are heavily reliant on V - 
Africa economically. If South A*- 
were to be pressurised by mea® ^ 
sanctions it would try to pass the 
to its black fronHine neighbours. 

That wouldn’t be difficult. Wj* 
could bring the Zambian C °PP®’®*£ 
try to a standstill and grind ZimbaO" 
foreign trade to a halt. 

President Kaunda of Z ambia .i' 
Zimbabwe’s Robert Mugabe are a* 
erately running these risks, du 
states in southern Africa, such a _ 
swana, Lesotho and Swaziland, 
able to run them. 

. All three oppose , 

grounds of sheer fear they ntfr ^ 
survive. They are so depe 
South Africa and so weak 
would surely be tempted tp V5& ^ 

ecoriomic hostages. 

If, as is to be e#® 010 > .. \ 

returns from his peace ® ^ j 

handed hnd if feeling j 

pean Community/ swings ^ | 

s anetionsU-Wb at'is«to- hspPr i 

countries? ‘ 

; That is a question the .supp^,. j 
economic sanctions.have ye^ ^ . 

. : (SQddeutsche Zeltung, 

She ©emart Stth^ 
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F ew people seriously pciicvc mai inv ■ 
ruling.conservative-liberal coalition 
governmclit will lose the general elec¬ 
tion in January 1^87. j 

For years Chancellor Kohl has been 
forecasting a result very much resembl¬ 
ing the outcome of the 1^83 election, 
where the CDU, CSU and FDP won 
55.8 per cent of the vote between them. 

The CDU’s general secretary, Heiner 
Gcisslcr, and vice-chancellor and for¬ 
mer FDP chairman. Hans-Dietrich : 
Gcnscher, arc also optimistic. Genschcr 
is hoping for a slight shift in favour of 
the FDP. a 

. But there is always the risk that, sum- e 
elhing unexpected might happen — and 
result in a Red-Green (SPD and v 
Greens) majority. 

This might not result in an SPD 
Chancellor^ but it would mean that the c 
cent re-right parlies would be unable to t 
govern. 

Other theoretical election outcomes 
are: ' J 

• an absolute majority lor the CDU ( 
and CSU, which is neither Helmut ( 
KoW’s election objective nor very .prob¬ 
able, or 

• an absolute majority for, the SPD. 
which may well Ipc election objective of 
Shadow Chancellor Johannes Rau. but 
is more or .less out of the question in 
fcrniij of current political realities (SPD 
general election result in 1983: 38.2 per 
cent). 

So it looks as if another coalition gov¬ 
ernment of some sori is likely. There are 
few likely possibilities. 

The assessment of the balance of 
power anil of the relations between the 
political parties in the Federal Republic 
is marked by the concept »»i iw«> camps: 

I*n. the onejciand. ll'^ lil'cl.•l-ei'it'-erVil¬ 
li VC( :arnp'(CDU. CSU and FDP): on ihe 
other hand, the social-democratic/ 
allcriiaiixc camp (SPD and Greens), of¬ 
ten referred to as the Red-Green alli¬ 
ance. 

According to this concept there are 
two major blocks characterised by com¬ 
pletely irreconcilable views, with no 
substantial shifts in electoral support, 
and no possibility of breaking out of 
either of the camps. 

It is ohvious that above all the CDU 
and CSU are interested in promoting 
the two camp theory. 

This hns subjective and objective rea¬ 
sons. 

Opinion polls confirm, objectively so 
to speak, that the coalition government 
in .Bonn has a reasonably sound major¬ 
ity of between 5 L, and 52 per cent, 
whereas the Red-Green block will only 
be able tp secure 4§ to 49 per cent ofthe 
vote. .. , , . 

This explains-the; subjective reasons 
for the two camp theory: 

• the more this bdltirrtie df pOwer (52 to 
**8) is generally accepted and taken 1 for 
granted the greater the certainty that 
•his will be thtf actual result on election 
[ day. . ■ « 

I Nothing cair iiiobilise a'party’s Sup¬ 
porters more than prospects rif Success. 

The CDU’s opinion research expert 
in the Chancellery, Balclur Wagner, re¬ 
cently called upon Kis pariy'^ campaign 
manager's during a speech at the Hands 
Seidel Foundation to convey a,feeling of 
“confidence in victory" 'the party’s 
supporters. ' 

’ I > i'< - j - i• ■ j.m . ■ 

, As,Vyagn^r ,?mpljpsi.sed, “pqpple like, 
towork.hard fpj 1 winncr!i- ,, : : i . .i . 

• Ihc.iStrongerjhe public belief in tlie 
\ lWt > camp theory the more difficult ■ it; 
becomes fqr-tho coalition partner of the 
^ !’ CUU/CSU, the FDP,;to:switch “fronts" 


Coalition can’t lose election 
— but can it win? 





V : : .. ■- 

and thus upset the balance of power, for 
example in three or four years lime. 

This plausible strategy only has two 
weak points. - 

The first is the FDP itself. 

The FDP has survived the turbulence 
caused by its decision to change coali¬ 
tion partners almost four ycaps ago 
much better than expected. 

Although the party docs have its 
problems in certain regions there is cur¬ 
rently no doubt about its ability to ob¬ 
tain the compulsory minimum 5 per 
cent of the vote needed to move into the 
Bundestag. 

Even without the admonitions of 
CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss the 
FDP knows that any flirting with the 
SPD at national level would be political 
suicide. 

Yet is it good Tor the FDP to be polit¬ 
ically monopolised to the extent 
claimed in the two camp theory? 

Only recently, a leading member of 
the FDP said that he did not regard it as 
"clever" for the FDP to allow itself to be 
"pocketed" to such an extent by this the¬ 
ory. 

Reliability within the coalition and 
independence .i> a poliiie.il p.n'\ .iu 
.luudilliMvUU dung* ‘illtu&lUVU 

Loyalty to the coalition, for example, 
does not mean that the FDP has to go 
along with the confrontation-style 
strategy pursued by the CDU and CSU. 

On the contrary, "a strategy of con¬ 
frontation is alien to a party in which 
tolerance is an essential feature of its 
identity," say some FDP politicians. 

The second weak point is the factor 
of incalculable risk. 

For 5 i to 49 per cent or 52 to 48 per 


cent means that there is a three per cent 
margin of error for this strategy. 

Things could turn out the way former 
Greens member of the Bundestag. Hu¬ 
bert Kleinert (who has again been nomi¬ 
nated in Hesse) explained in an inter¬ 
view with Der Spiegel. 

He predicted that there would be a 
Red-Green majority of between eight- 
arid ten seats in the Bundestag. 

Of course, it is not clear whether Jo¬ 
hannes Rau and his Social Democrats 
would know what to do in such n situa- 


But the important thing is that such 
an outcome is a real possibility. 

For the CDU/CSU and their “It’s us 
or chaos" election campaign strategy 
this-Red-Grccn option poses a threat to 
the CDU/CSU election campaign ma¬ 
nagers but also provides support. 

Heiner Geissler nnd his aide-de-camp 
Peter Radunski have now developed a 
iwo-prongedstrategy. 

Sindc the possibility of a Red-Green 
majority cannot be completely ruled out 
a warning against such a majority be¬ 
comes all the more credible. 

The at least theoretical risk of defeat 
is a kind of safeguard against excessive 
self-assurance. 

All election campaign managers 
know that it is important to create an 
optimal mixture oi uptiinism and ten¬ 
sion. 

Ihe uom ol ihe current situation is 

sitting in the same boat, albeit at differ¬ 
ent ends. 

The Greens also advocate the two 
camp theory. 

From their point of view Ihe SPD also 
has no chance of obtaining an absolute 
majority, which complies with the inter¬ 
ests of the Greens. 

After all. many Greens voters come 
from the SPD milieu, i.c. from common 
ground. - 


, The remaining vptes needed for a 
Red-Green majority, the Greens feci, 
should be siphoned off the other politi¬ 
cal “camp" or al least off the no man s 
land in the political "centre”. 

Peter Radunski has already coined the 
expression “Two camp election campaign”. 

This strategy, he says, requires a cer¬ 
tain degree of unity nnd force of persua¬ 
sion within one’s own political camp. 

This was an .appeal to both the FDP 
and CSlj nol to exnggerate efforts to 
promote.the images of their own parlies.. 
No discord in the camp! 

But isn’t this theory rather oversim¬ 
plified? .... 

Surely, if there were two camps, 
shouldn't the dividing lines (“camp 
fences") then be discernible in the sp~ 
cip-cultural realities outside of the par¬ 
ty-political context? 

As Otto Schily (Greens) has rightly 
pointed out, however, this is not the case. 

The borderlines between the various 
currents of thought do not run nlong the 
demarcations which exist in Bonn. 

Social scientists talk of new paradigms 
in reference to the chnngc in the basic atti¬ 
tudes in ccrtnin sections of society. 

Criticism of economic growth, a grow¬ 
ing awareness of the environment, an ho¬ 
listic way of thinking — feeling differently, 
thinking differently and living differently. 

Changing concepts of life and objec¬ 
tives arc emerging and are — to varying 
degrees — visible in all parties, influenc¬ 
ing and changing public awareness. 

The Greens arc an expression of this 
shift in social ideas, hut only of a part of it. 

Tlie desire for soft technologies and 
new life-styles, for example, is also more 
pnpuUii among CDU and CSU supporters 
than the nuclear energy lobby in Bonn and 
the coalition government care to admit. 
There are signs of a new consensus 

.jJvy.ugbuui society. 

This need nM create majorities in 
day-tn-dav politics. 

New party-politicnl coalitions cannot 
be built upon this growing consensus. 

On the other hand, it is also impossi¬ 
ble to create strong political camps on 
foundations which are constantly shift¬ 
ing nnd changing. Are these camps just a 
m i r age? Werner A . Pereer 


B pth the Bundestag and the Bundes- 
rat have begun their summer recess 
with the coalition government having 
pushed through most of the items on its 
agenda. 

Just over six months before next 
year's general election most of the parli¬ 
amentary work has been done. . . 

Party-political efforts will now con¬ 
centrate on the election .campaign rath¬ 
er, than legislation. 

Although it is too early to take final 
stock of this parliamentary term the,bat- 
.Uq/pjan -for the, fQrdwpRfjpg : ,qleqtioni 

campaign is already.cipar. . 

, To begin with. the.CPU and CSU will 
he fighting the election with CDU.chairr; 
man and federal, chancellor Helmut 

Kohl.aU he fore. ‘ i* 

This, is something ; which cannot be. 

taken for granted.•• .;»■ 

..The-last thrcc-and-a-half years.have 
shown that Helmut Kohl., hns the broadi 
support of his party. i ’ - 

, Despite hi8; unforgotten predecessor- 
in office, contrary to the wishes of-the 
’^intelligentsia",, and -contrary to the 
wished of. some- sections -off. industry 
Kohl- has -managed to pull -through seri-. 
ousdefeats. V .... r - ' 1 >.!<•• •'«:»■ 

Despite..numerous weaknesses; the 
coalition has.pushed through. its<politi" 
crili programme missile-'deployments 
consolidation-of the budget "and the 


A pause before 
the campaign 
gets under way 

amendment of labour laws. Kohl also 
managed to retain-almost the whole, of 
his cabinet.. • '. ■ ■ 

Only Count Otto Lambsdorff was ob- 
■ llgedtp resign.after having been taken, 
to court on bribery charges. 

i This in itself is surprising. Despite the 
troubles, errors,' embarrassments and' 
slip-ups more stability -has returned .to 
German.politics. . r 

, This.stability was often!submerged in 
the disputes.between coalition parties. 

The CDU-anti GS.U, however, can fall 
backion this stability ; during:their elec- 
Lion campaign-"; - isn • 1 ' : 

' These parties, admittedlyi not'Chan¬ 
cellor Kohl himself, have survived- 1 heir 
first years in government unscathed. 

. Of aoursci they still depend on the FDP. 

. Even Strauss, has in the mcantime ac¬ 
cepted this factr. l- • ■" : !'» 

The FDP found it difficult to find its 
bearings-'after switching coalition part- 
ners;i:i-> ■ .• Ii. '.'I ■■ .I.-I'.iit.:ii : "• 

But who - would uh&ve 1 prediced irf 


Werner A. Perger 

(Dcuischcs Allgcmcin«!.St«nnlagshlail. 

Hamhiug, I 3 July 19K6) 


1982 that Hins Dietrich Genscher 
would today be promoting his own par¬ 
ty’s image at the expense of coalition 
loyalty and even considering alliances 
with the SPD. 

The Free democrats can hope for the 
support of voters who want the coalition 
to stay in government but \vh5 find it 
difficult to wholeheartedly support the 
idea of Helmut Kohl as Chancellor. 

Great ideas, enthusiasm and impetus 
have certainly nof emanated from this 
government. 1 

. It hns often been hard enough 1 to sur¬ 
vive everyday politics. 

However, who could claim that the 
Opposition parties hnvt done much bet¬ 
ter? ! -< ... •■' ' ■' ! . 

The Greens have been unable to turil 
their chaotic movement into a pa'rty 
with realistic objectives/ ; . • 

Th?ir'last party conference made this 
all too clear. :| - - •’> •' ■' 

Any party wishing to form n cdalilioh 
with'the.Greens nt national level will 
hhve to abaitdori.Usdwn identity. • ■ 

. The objectives ahe too radical. 1 
: Johannes! Rau certainly doesn't want 
such a doalition. Bui «Jvhat about the 

•SPD? : '.■■■■■•. ' •'. "• ' '• , ' 

i Why ato certain sections of'His party 
trying: to iput their candidateTbpahan- 
cellor Rau -in fetters oh.Issues such as- 
> Continued on-page-i6 , ' 
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1944 PLOT TO KILL HITLER 

East Berlin drops 
ideological blinkers 


W e have now begun to see history in 
‘a new light," East German leader 
Erich I loncckcr recently said in an in¬ 
terview with n Swedish newspaper. 1 
This new view of German'history ex¬ 
tends to and includes the July 1944 hid 
by Wciirmacht officers to assassinate 
and replace Hitler. 

Until two years'ago — and the 40th. 
anniversary of the July J 944 ciiii.spinier 
— the East Berlin view was that German 
resistance to the Nazis had been virtual¬ 
ly limited to the Communists. 

“The nipst consistent and lending for¬ 
ce iii the German anti-Faseist resistance 
movement was the Communist Party," 
the two-volume Dictionary of History 
published in East Berlin in 1983 proc¬ 
laims. 

Christian resistance wys grudgingly 
acknowledged, us was the “courageous 
deed" of Count Stauffenberg. the man 
who planted (he bomb that nearly killed 
Hitler on 20 July 1944. 

But East German historians have in¬ 
variably pointed out that the Stuuffen^ 
berg group, along with progressive 
members of the Kreisau circle, re¬ 
mained a minority and were unable to 
exert a decisive influence on the overall 
political character of the July L944 con¬ 
spiracy. 

The Dictionary of History defines the 
1944 conspiracy as a “failed attempt to 
putsch by leading circles of the German 
monopoly bourgeoisie and military 
rcuciionufic.t with the aim at eliminating 
Adolf Hitler and salvaging the econom¬ 
ic and political power positions of Ger¬ 
man imperialism by means of an anti- 
Soviet entente with the imperialist 
Western powers." 

Since the 40th anniversary of the 
1944 coup the official East Berlin view 
has changed considerably. The failed 
coup is now seen as a “courageous deed 
of historic importance:" What the con¬ 
spirators did for the sake of the German 
people is stressed.' 

: East German historians arc agreed 
“that the courage and personal sacrifice 
of the 20 July 1944 coup, men deserves 
a place of honour in the history of Ger¬ 
man anti-Fascist resistance." 

The conspiracy against Hitler .was an 
expression or resistance.on the part pf 
forces in the bourgeoisie, the nobility 
and the military leadership whose aim 
had been to eliminate the Hitler regime 
and end the war. 

Most members of the conspiracy had 
come from the “ruling classes" hut re¬ 
tained their sense.of reality. 

Their tragic death was n lesson for the 
present day,, showing the need for "for¬ 
ces of peace anil progress to Unite re- 
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doing justice to • 
many whose role i ■ , 

they previously • 
condemned. East - . V 

German TV has „ .v 

played a leading . / 1 Hv.’. 1 

role in popularising $ <■. 

(his new view iof- '■ / ■ 

German resistance Stauttenberg refT1 
and the 20 July 

1944 conspirators. There can be no for¬ 
getting the two-programmes East Ger¬ 
man TV screened on the 40th anniver¬ 
sary of the coup in 1984: “The Attempt 
to Assassinate Hiller" by Rolf Schnabel 
and “We Have Nothing to Regret." a 
documentary about the Kreisau circle. 

. The documentary combined present- 
day interviews with the conspirators' 
wives —■ Countess von Moltke, Coun¬ 
tess von Wartenberg and Rosemarie 
Reichwein — and historic records, doc¬ 
uments and letters. 

East German TV was first to broad¬ 
ens! the film “The 20 July Wives," a doc¬ 
umentary by Irmgard von zur Mulilen, 
the West Berlin film-maker, last Sep¬ 
tember. 

Sender Freies Berlin failed, on behalf 
of ARD, Channel 1 of Federal Republic 
TV. to snap up the film. 

ZDF, Channel 2, has now screened it 
to mark the 42nd anniversary of the 
1944 coup. 

East German TV this year screened 
another unusual documentary, a film 
ahoiff Major-General Henning von 
Tresekow. one of the key figures in the 
military wing of German resistance to 
Hiller. 

“Chief of the General Staff or Death 
on the Scaffold" was the title Gunter 
Marquardt and Ulrich Teschner gave 
their film, subtitled “Stations in the Life 
of Henning von Tresekow." .. 

The title refers to a comment by the 
commanding officer of the 1st Foot 
Guards Regiment at the end oF the First 
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The conspiracy against Hitler .was an . f r * Count Eiilenburg, who is 

expression or resistance.on the part pf P orted t0 ^? ve sa,d about Tresekow, 

forces in the bourgeoisie, the nobility young teutenant; . 

and the military leadership whose aim th n wl *JP be,n B either Chief of 

had been to eliminate the Hitler regime ,?? ?» ra Suff or as a rebcl on the 
and end the war. sca J? old - '. 

Most members of the conspiracy had of Ip“ t ?lT ^'"swuh^storic footage 
come from the “ruling classes" hut re- , BV Hill n . Day '. ? Marcb 1933, the 

taineil their sense of reality. ?? Hl er * as ^^gurtued as Reich 

Their tragic death was n lesson for the Potsdam^ ' e earnSon church al 

present day, showing the need fpr "for- frhi> u«k n ■ 

ccs of pence and progress to Unite re- fm-mneier , y renowned 

Similes of puliticiil, social anil klculoni- C "‘ ,rCly ° f officcrs 

eel differences." 8 T n. "° 1 b,l,ly ' * “ e " on p “ rade - 

.... ..... , . . *Rn Oberlcutnani von 1 • Tresekow 

1 he 1944 coup is thus seen as an car-, mntehina ns i.. . -. d' 


ly fur in of w It at is termed the “coalition 
of common sense.” History may, < of 
course, in this instance be used ns n pol¬ 
itical ploy. 

. llerr Honeckcr constantly culls for a 
“coalition of common sense” uiul for nil 
who want to forestall: u nuclear war to 
join forces regardless of political, reli¬ 
gious, social and ideological differences. 

The encouruging consequence is, 
nonetheless, that East German histori¬ 
ans are in the process of reappraising 
German resistance to Hitler, without 
their previous ideological blinkers and 


matching as adjutant of its 1st Battalion 

This may well be the only film footage' 
ofTresekow that exists. In 1933 he was 
all tn favour oF Hitler, whom he confi¬ 
dently expected to arrange for a revi¬ 
sion of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Henning von Tresekow, born on 10 
January 1901 in Magdeburg, took 
several years,to realise that his sole tar¬ 
get must be to rid Germany and the 
world of the worst criminal in its histo¬ 
ry. • • ;• • ", 

He only gradually realised Hitler was 
a criminal, one such occasion being 30 
June 1934; the Rohrti putsch, Hitler’s 


Stauffenberg remembered In Berlin exhibition (Phnio:AP) 

icrc can be no for- day of reckoning with the SA and an op- 
ammes East Ger- pottunity for the SS to eliminate a num- 
the 40th anniver- ber of Hltjer’s opponents, such as Gen- 
184: “The Attempt ernl von Schleicher, 
by Rolf Schnabel Another was the 1938 Fritsch crisis, 
ing to Regret.” a when General von Fritsch was hounded 
c Kreisau circle. out of office as commander in chief of the 
outbined present- Welirmacht by means of defamation, 

the conspirators' Then there was the so-called Reichs- 
>n Moltke, Coun- kristai/ndcht on 9 November 1938, 

; and Rosemarie when synagogues and Jewish institu- 
oric records, doc- lions were gutted and the go-ahead was 
given for a manhunt of Jews. 

'as first to broad- The year 1938 was a turning point for 
uly Wives,” a doc- Tresekow, as it wns for Admiral Canaris 
von zur Miiltlen, and Major-General Hans Osier. 

■maker, last Sep- From 1938 on he concentrated on 
plans for resistance. In the wake of cri- 
n failed, on behalf rninal orders in the first half of 1941 he 
Federal Republic came to feel active resistance to the 
i. “Anti-Christ" Hitler was indispensnhlc. 

is now screened it He appealed to his uncle. Fiekl-Mar- 
miversary of the slial von Bock, who was commanding 
officer of the Centrnl Army Group in 
bis year screened the Russian campaign, not to follow 

umentary, a film these orders and to join with other com- 

iJ Hcnnin" von rounders in refusing to obey them, 

key figures in the But his efforts failed in this respect 
nan resistance to just as did his later attempts to gain the 
support of Field-Marshal von Manstein 
ral Staff or Death and Field-Marshal von Kluge for active 
the title Gunter resistance to Hitler, 
h Teschner gave In autumn 1941 Tresekow, who was 
talions in the Life then first general staff officer in the 

row." ■. Central Army Group, succeeded by 
l comment by the means of skilled recruitment in setting 
of the 1st Foot up a group of conspirators who arc felt 

ic end oF the First to have been probably the largest and 

most powerful military opposition to 
/rv^ Hiller that existed in the Third Reich. 

Between 1941 and 1943 he worked 
on b ‘ ds !o s,a 8 e coup against Hitler, 
maintaining links with civilian resist- 
. ance groups. Bui all attempts Were 

:ulenburg, who is doomed to failure, 
about Tresekow, In autumn 1943 he enlisted the sup- 
ll ' port of Colonel-von Stauffenberg. 

ing either Chief of Tresekow was chief of general staff of 
as a rebcl on the his army group from 1943 and a major- 
general from spring 1944. 

th historic 1 footage. The idea of using a revised version of 
l March 1933, the the Valkyrie plan, originally devised to 
igurated as Reich crush domestic unrest, for a coup after' 
arris on church at the assassination of Hitler was his. Plans 
were completed by autumn 1943. ■ 
sgiment, renowned The East German TV flint! tries to 
entirely of officers paint an objective picture of Tresekow 
5 seen on parade, the man, the soldier and the patriot. 

von 1 • Tresekow It includes an interview with 1 his 
of its 1st Battalion, daughter, Ut‘a von Arfttin; who lives in 
ic only film footage' Mainz. There are also interviews with 
sis. In 1933 he was Philipp Von Boeselager, Eva' Olbricht, 
ir, whom he confi- the 93-year-old -widow of 1 General Ol- 
arrange for a revi- bricht, who lives in Berlin, and Marga- 
Vcrsailles. rcle von Hardcnberg, the last-named in- 

sekow, born on 10 terview dating back to 1979. ■ 
Magdeburg, took . Boeselager says Tresekow was. first 
ise that his sole tar- and foremost a Prussian and recalls that 
Germany and the the motto of the 9th Infantry Regimonf- 
riminal in its histo- in Potsdam was “Ich dien’’ (1 Serve)j- 1 

' .• ■ / -Tresckow.ihe says, felt that meant it 

1 realised Hitler was was-the nobility's privilege id serve .in 
t occasion being 30 the firstranks. We certainly .know tyhat 

hrti putsch, Hitler’s ; . Continued bn page 5 • 


Heroes recalled ' 

in permanent 
exhibition 
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F ield-Marshal Erwin von Witzlebe;■ 
wrote in 1944 to Count Schwem : 
that he would be at home fnrawhilew 
15 July. 

This cryptic message meant th 
Count Stauffenberg, a Wehrmachlpi 
eral staff colonel, would be trying onB • 
July to assassinate Hitler. ... 

The attempt on Hitler’s life was note 
fact made until five days later.Theleitu 
is on show in the permanent exhibit; 
on German resistance to the Nazi rt 
gime at the Bendler Block on the Lard 
wehrknnal in Berlin. 

In the Third Reich the Bendler 8M 
was the headquarters of the Vftr- 
macht's home army and lemmJrr- 
serve. It was also the huh offeW*'- i 
conspiracy against Hitler. 

An exhibition on military resists^ 
to the Nazi regime was housed here: 
ter-the war. The 300 square metres 
exhibition space has now been extend 
to over 1.000 square metres. 

It documents the entire range of Ge¬ 
nian resistance to the Nazis, includiat 
both impotent opposition by individual' 
and opposition both overt and coven b) 
Social Democrats. Communists, Chris¬ 
tians, Liberals and Conservatives. 

Members of the resistance are-' . 
cast in heroic guise. An attempt is 
to show them realistically torn betwed 
careerism and conformism, isolation 
terror and partial agreement with Nan 
ideas, not to mention the backgrounds 
tradition and personal ties. 

.Family photographs are featured* 
show what many of the .conspirator 
risked. “They endangered not on? 
themselves and their wives but also inf 
children," says Professor Stcinbacn. 
historian in charge of the exhibition- 
Wall charts, document files 3 * 
showcase displays testify to rcs,s 
to the Nazis hy the working-class "J? 
meni, by Christians, Liberals ano 
servntives. . f(Jie 

Wc are shown the beginnings 
military conspiracy, the y a r!ous u 
cessful ebup plans between -i 

1943 and the 20 July 1944^^^ 

failure.' • . 

' Letters, diary entries, min • , 

lets and Gestapo files iUustt g ^. i 

colly but two-dimensionally tne o^ , 

There are few other optical^ ■. , 
terrogation scenes could have w*■ , ; 
mulated, Professor Steinbacb.*? y 
whipping blofck.or a machine g y > 
have been put on show. But inn J 

harclly have been suitably i 

nentexhibition. ’• . -i e(W1 lUt 
Only a selection of the 
arid : 4;0p0 phofos arid other doC ■ 
collected is currently bin shoWy 1 
hibition wiir not open in fu1! ur ) ■■ 
yeaf.. i 

In many instances the 
merits are not on show; tb J y hi ' c '‘fr 
copies. But the new photogtpP^^ 
cesi used makes! 

realistic, up, to aitd iricl'udmg ,^ 

of Colour of the paper Op.whlc ^ ^ 

'r(Sluttgarici Jv 
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Herbert Wehner, the SPD’s 
architect of change 

.•• • ... •:< He needed a Social Democratic Partj 

r ~. L •' with a sense of proportion, an eye fo 
•: ArfVn ''.!”' reality and the power of self-discipline 
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F ew politicians in Germany can have 
been more enigmatic over the past 
40 years than Social Democrat Herbert 
Wehner, who this month turned 80. 

Few in West Germany have been 
shrouded in more mystery than this for¬ 
mer Communist who joined the SPD after 
the war and sat as a Social Democrat in 
the Bonn Bundestag from 1949 to 1983. 

He is still looked upon by many as a 
powerful but puzzling figure even 
though he is retired. 

There are good reasons why. Hardly 
anyone can be said to combine such 
glaring opposites as he does, starting 
with his public speaking, which ranges 
in repertoire from explosive outbreaks 
of extreme vehemence and intensity to 
dulcet tones of almost sentimental 
warmth and intimacy. 

This is but a mirror image of the char¬ 
acteristics he combined in his political 
career: extraordinary toughness and un¬ 
usual sensitivity, seemingly inexhausti¬ 
ble energy and almost unparalleled pro¬ 
pensity to feci injured. 

He could be both unbounden and 
self-disciplined, gruff nnd unassuming. 
He combined what at times wns a brutal 
determination to get his own way with a 
touching sense of hum;tim\. 

HF'WaS'botB aggressive and ready to 
help, with u capacity to dominate and a 
capacity to be of service. These oppo¬ 
sites seemed at times to tear him apart. 

Yet for over 30 years lie placed these 
characteristics and capabilities at the 
service of the targets he envisaged, and 
in the pursuit of these targets he needed 
and wanted to see an SPD capable of 
gaining a majority at the polls and form¬ 
ing a government. 


Genscher visit 

Continued from page 1 

on matters relating to nuclear arms control. 

In this context one is bound to won¬ 
der whether the resurrection of the bila¬ 
teral framework agreement on scientific 
and technological cooperation after 13 
years on the shelf might not show Mos¬ 
cow to be more keenly aware of the 
Federal Republic’s opportunities and 
readier to put them to selective use, ; 

The Frank-Failn formula on the Inclu-r 
sion of West Berlin in East Bloc coun¬ 
tries’ treaties with the Federal Republic is 
nn idea that dates back to 1973. 

As for the idea of naming individuals 
from West Berlin for exchange schemes 
(rather than their Federal government 
institutions to the location of which in 
Berlin the Soviet Union takes excep¬ 
tion), it is hardly so magnificent that it 
couldn't have been devised earlier. 

So the winds of change in ties be¬ 
tween Bonn and Moscow can be attri¬ 
buted to changed requirements and in¬ 
terests on both sides rather than to any 
sudden inspiration. 

. The embargo on contacts has been 
lifted and ties with Bonn are no Longer 
taboo, Josef Riedmiller 

(Sttddoutsche Zeilung, Munich, 23 July I9S6) 


He needed a Social Democratic Party 
with a sense of proportion, an eye for 
reality and the power of self-discipline. 
This triad enn be said in many ways to 
have been the. measure of what Herbert 
Wehner did, said and wrote for 34 years. 

He ranks alongside Kurt Schumach¬ 
er, Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt in 
the category of politicians whose con¬ 
tribution toward the post-war progress 
of the SPD has been unsurpassed, parti¬ 
cularly in his case during the 17 years in 
which the Social Democrats made the 
transition that took them out of Opposi¬ 
tion and into power. 

Had it not been for the lower of 
strength that “Uncle Herbert" was for 
the SPD the Social Democrats would 
have been most unlikely to coinc to 
power in Bonn in 1966. 

Had it nqt been for Wehner they 
would have been unlikely to retain pow¬ 
er for 16 years until the end of 1982. 

He played a major part in the SPD's 
progress from u working-class to a pop¬ 
ular party. In the early 196IK Ik- did 
more, as deputy leader of the SPD. than 
anyone else to ensure that the Social 
Democrats took their 1959 Godcsberg 
manifesto seriously and came to Ik- seen 
as a party fit to govern. 

The 1966-69 Grand Coalition of 
Christian and Social Democrats was es¬ 
sentially his brainchild. It was the SPD's 
breakthrough to power in Bonn: with¬ 
out n the SPD-FDP coalition would 
hardly h:i\e been cqiK'Cjy;vl,4e jhjiviu 
years later. 

If it had been up to him the Social 
Democrats would have stayed in joint 
harness with the Christian Democrats 
for several years more. He hoped to for¬ 
ge lasting links with the Christian Social 
wing of the CDU/CSU. 

He failed in this bid and felt that it 
was indeed a fnilure. But that didn’t pre¬ 
vent him from joining forces with Wolf¬ 
gang Mischnick, his counterpart as 
leader of the FDP parliamentary party, 
to ensure the cohesion of the SPD-FDP 
coalition for 13 years. 

If it had not been for Wehner, the SPD 
would probably have lost power in 1972 
when CDU leader Rainer Barzel failed by 
only a hair’s breadth to topple the Social 
and Free Democratic coalition by a mo¬ 
tion of constructive no-confidence. 

it had not been for Wehner, the April 



There is more than one Herbert 
Wehner. (Photo: Sven Simon) 


1974 Guillaume affair (Gunter Guil¬ 
laume, a member of Willy Brnndt’s staff 
at the Chancellor's Office, was found 
guilty of espionage for East Berlin) 
could easily have meant curtains for the 
Social Democrats ns the ruling parly in 
Bonn; as it was. Willy Brandt stepped 
down and was replaced as Chancellor 
by Helmut Schmidt. 

If it had not been for Wehner. Chan¬ 
cellor Schmidt would have been unlike¬ 
ly to retain power until autumn 1982. 
Throughout this period Herbert Wch- 
ner saw his main task as being dial of 
en suring as Iona as possible diat^the 
’'Sru remaJn£cT capable ofgoverning. 

When the Social Democrats were no 
longer able to hold on to power it was the 
end of the road politically for Wehner as 
the SPD’s parliamentary party leader. 

He may often have seemed difficult to 
fathom and difficult even to approach. His 
tactics were also hard to grasp at times. 

But his objectives were always clear: 
democratic consolidation, social justice, 
social security, equal opportunities, indus¬ 
trial democracy, understanding and nor¬ 
malisation of relations with the East, hu¬ 
man easements in divided Germany, Eu¬ 
ropean integration and reconciliation with 
the victims of Nazi war crimes, especially 
the Poles and the Jews in Israel. 

His was a constant and at times in¬ 
convenient warning voice in and toward 
a political party that lends almost by na¬ 
ture to lose Sight of reality in the pursuit 


of theories and principles, utopias - and 
programmes. 

Wehner felt one of his main tasks was 
to counteract this tendency. He suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so for over two de¬ 
cades, surely his most outstanding 
achievement. 

■ -It was an achievement from which not 
only the Social Democrats benefited. It 
was for the good of the country as a 
whole. 

The Federal Republic could not sur¬ 
vive in the long term as a democracy if 
only one of the two leading parties was 
fit to govern, so the crucial part he play¬ 
ed in the 1960s nnd 1970s in ensuring 
that the SPD was fit to govern was an in¬ 
dispensable contribution toward the vi¬ 
ability and stability of German democ¬ 
racy. 

This contribution is the reason why 
the historic importance of the part play¬ 
ed by Herbert Wehner in post-war Ger¬ 
many is at times compared with that of 
Konrad Adenauer. 

Wehner was 80 on 11 July. Those 
who arc privileged to visit him occa¬ 
sionally will have been struck by the 
way age and time, experience, effort and 
suffering, a hard life and illness have 
made their mark on him. 

Wehner still takes a keen interest in 
political developments even though he 
seldom plays much part in them. He 
seems bitter and upset rather than satis¬ 
fied nnd at peace with the world. 

He says little but what he has to say is 
clear. He fears that much of what he felt 
to be so important is in jeopardy again 
— and that much has already been forfe¬ 
ited. 

in conversation lie no longer concen¬ 
trates almost exclusively on politics. In¬ 
stead he clearly enjoys explaining snap¬ 
shots taken during a visit paid last year 
'■■'W'UfeStfeir, where he was born and 
grew up. 

He had last seen the city he has never 
ceased to love when he was forced to 
emigrate on account of the Nazis. He 
( was invited to revisit it by East Ger¬ 
many through East Berlin lawyer Wolf¬ 
gang Vogel. 

Vogel and Wehner have helped 
countless people to leave the GDR in 
their time, enabling them to join their 
families in the West or securing their re¬ 
lease from prison. 

Lost in thought as he pores over his 
i snapshots, describing the Dresden of his 
r childhood, a fleeting and almost embar¬ 
rassing expression of happiness lights 
. up the face of the SPD’s grand old man. 

I J Urge n Kellermeier 

- (Deutsches AILgemeincs Sonniagsblatt, 

t Hamburg, 13 July 1986) 


Continued from page 4 

he said to his sons about Prussia when 
they were confirmed in the Potsdam 

garrison-church in 1943; ' J . ; 

"The concept of freedom can- never 
be separated from the true spirit of 
Prussia," he told them.'“Without this 
link it runs the risk of being degraded to 
soulless militarism and narrow-minded 
insistence on being in the right." 

In 1944, as a commanding officer at 
the front, Tresekow no longer had any 
opportunity of personally assassinating 
Hitler. 

' Stauffenberg. seriously Injured 
though he was, wns the only active con¬ 
spirator in a position to plant the bomb 
that nearly killed Hitler on 20 July 
1944. " ' 

When he 'Voiced doubts Tresekow 
told him the attempt-on Hitler's life 
must go ahead cost what it might. And if 
it failed; the coup must still go ahead Ip 
Berlin." 1 " : • 


“It is no longer merely a matter of the 
practical purpose but of the resistance 
movement having risked the crucial cast 
of the die in the eyes of the world and of 
history. Everything else is immaterial in 
comparison." ■ ■ 

If Stauffenberg had not planted the 
bomb, Boeselager says, he could im¬ 
agine only Tresekow as an alternative 
assassin. He was certainly fearless. 

•. Bui Tresekow was forced to look on 
idly from the Eastern front as the coup 
failed.-On the morning after, 21 June 
1944, he drove out on a reconnaissance 
mission. , • 

He drove well ahead of the front line. 
The chart he had on him at the time is 
seen in the fijm. He committed suicide, 
both avoiding tortiire and saving the 
lives of many of his friends. 

On 27 July 1944 Henning von 
Tresekow waB buried in -Wartenberg, 
now Polish, where' the family had its 
castle and estate. . : • r.> 


On 5 August 1944 his name was first 
mentioned, in connection with the con¬ 
spiracy. His family were arrested. 

On 13 November; 1944 .a squad from 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp dug 
up his coffin and took it back: to the 
camp, where prisoner Fabian von 
Schlabrendorff : confirmed that the 
corpse:was that of Major-General von. 
Tresekow. . s v 

■ The corpse was cremated in the.con¬ 
centration camp crematorium and 
Tresckow's ashes were cast to the 
winds. •. ■ ■•• ••" 

ARD and ZDF. would do well to buy 
from East German TV arid 1 transmit as 
soon as possible this well-made, honest 
and conducing film, which tells without 
the least ideological hang-up'the life and 
times of one of the leading members of 
the 20 July 1944 coup, 

■ Peter Jpchen Winters 
•'•':■ (Frankfurter Ajlgemcirte Zoiuing 
. filr Deutschland, 22 July 1986) 
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crchniu shipping flccl.s in Nato 
member countries fell by 40 milli- 


SHIPPING 


Military concern over West’s 
shrinking merchant fleets 


on gross registered tonnes (grt) between 
luSO and 1985.This is equivalent to the 
total tonnage of the Japanese merchant 

Meet. 

Over the hist It) years, merchant 
fleets of the East Bloc Comecon coun¬ 
tries increased slightly, from 24 to 25 
grt. Most of Comccon s vessels are de¬ 
signed with a military function in view. 

The military significance of merchant 
fleet statistics was the subject of u meet¬ 
ing organised by Nuio's Atlantic coni; 
niund and held at the United States Mu¬ 
rine Academy in Annapolis. 

Two reasons why the Nntu merchant 
fleets are shrinking arc that older loss- 
making ships are being scrapped and re¬ 
placed by larger container vessels; and 
the tendency in cut costs by sailing un¬ 
der flags of convenience — especially 
tankers and bulk carriers. ; 

It was pointed out that big container 
vessels were not ideal for war. Tanks 
ami loaded trucks were generally loo 
big or heavy for containers. Pew pons 
hud the facilities to handle container 
ships. 

Another question was. in a time of 
war, how could governments lay their 
hands on ships .sailing under flags of 
convenience? A British dctcgnic de¬ 
scribed what happened during the Falk¬ 
land.*! war. 

Naio’s commander-in-chief in Eu¬ 
rope, General Rogers, estimates [hat in 
u longer war. he would need 40b ships 
extra every month from Nato countries. 
Governments etui supply that many at 
the moment hut if. over the next five 
years, the trend continues and 3ft per 
cent of tankers and 2U per cent of bulk 
carriers go to flags of convenience, ship 
supply could become a headache. 

The ChuiTmun of ihe Gcminn ship¬ 
owners organisation. J.H. de In Tro he. 
pointed out at Annapolis that the Soviet 
fleet not only transports goods between 
other countries and the Soviet Union, 
but also between other countries — at 
prices that undercut competitors in the 
West. : 



In addition, it is vitally important that 
the ships available in such a situation 
are adequately equipped for wartime 
demands. 

Only about one (bird of military 
goods can be transported via container 
ships. 

Tanks and loaded trucks are general¬ 
ly too,big or heavy to be transported in 
containers. 

The big hatchways of conventional 
freighters arc better suited. 

Most freighters of this kind have their 
own cargo-handling gear and can there¬ 
fore call in at smaller ports. 

Only a few big international ports 
have the special loading facilites needed 
for big container ships. 

During recent years the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, has built more and 
more roll-on/roll-off ships, where 
loaded trucks can be driven straight on 
and off board over stern ramps, just like 
on ferries. 

When docs the use of flags of conve¬ 
nience become criticiil? One British ad¬ 
miral said that during the Falklands 
war, enough ships were found. 

The owners of many of the ships fly¬ 
ing a foreign flag, he explained, are na¬ 
tionals of Naio countries. Their ships 
can be chartered, it's a matter of insur¬ 
ance. 

If governments pay the price they will 
getthe ships they need.. 

Some of these chartered ships, for ex¬ 


ample, were used during the Falklands 
war. their crews coming from the Far 
East. 

This system operated quite smoothly. 
In other words, the ships needed for 
wartime purposes do not have to fly the 
national flag during peacetime. 

The Falklands war, however, was a 
minor war and the risks for the ships 
mid crews involved were also limited. 

It cannot be compared with n major 
and longer East-West conflict. 

Nato experts estimate that Europe 
would need about 2,SOU shiploads per 
month during a longer war, 400 of these 
for the transportation of reserve troops, 
40U for supplies for troops in Europe, 
and 2.U0U to cater for civilian needs. 

General Rogers has estimated that lie 
would require 40() ships a month from 
Nato governments to fulfil his task in a 
longer war. 

At the moment the governments arc- 
able to assure- General Rogers that lie 
would gel them. 

However, if during the next five years 
a further 36 per cent of tankers and 20 
percent of bulk carriers decide not to fly 
(heir national flags this might not be that 
easy. 

Ship owners, as dc la Trobe pointed 
out, don't worry about naval power. Na¬ 
io or defence. 

Their primary concern is a sound 
profit-and-loss account and their pri¬ 
mary obligation is to their shareholders. 

Governments are responsible, for del- 
ence. 

They should give commercial shipp¬ 
ing exact instructions on tonnage, the 
qualifications and composition of crews 


Herr de la Trobe said a certain ship¬ 
building and repair capacity must be 
maintained so that there are alway en¬ 
ough skilled workers. Ship-building 
must not be allowed to become the 
properly of countries in the East Bloc 
and the Far East. . 

Between 1980 and 1985, British grt 
figure fell from 28 million to 14 million, 
the Norwegian from 12 to 8 million, the 
Italian Tram 12 to 9, the German from 9 
to 6, the Spanish from 8 to 6, and the 
Greek (Ihe biggest Nato shipping coun¬ 
try) from 37 lo 31 million. 

Denmark's and Netherlands fleets ■ 
decreased only slightly. Canada’s, Bel¬ 
gium’s and Portugal’s actually rose 
slightly. Bigger rises were by the Tur¬ 
kish (1.5 million to 3.7 million) and the 
American (17.5 million to 19.5 million) 
fleets. 

De In Trobe told the meeting that 
transportation capacity of German- 
owned shipping had fallen from 19 mil¬ 
lion tons (deadweight) in 1978 to 12 
million tons nl the beginning of T98fi. 
Ilnlf of this tonnage was under flags of 
convenience. 

The meeting examined the rapid 
changes in western shipping structures 
ami the accompanying decline of west¬ 
ern shipbuilding lo discover whether 
Nato countries could, in the case of an 
international crisis or even war, fall 
hack on enough ships flying their own 
flags. 

The key question was under whnt cir¬ 
cumstances ships cun be requisitioned 
and crews conscripted for essential ser¬ 
vices. 


T he once flourishing Hanseatic city 
of Liibeck is falling on hard limes: 
unemployment is 14 per cent and 
growing: it has been called the Liver¬ 
pool of the north. 

Now another shipyard has col¬ 
lapsed. The fate of the Harmstorf ship¬ 
building group is the latest warning tu 
the city’s remaining - and ailing — 
shipyards of what lies ahead. 

.Almost 2,400 people work in the 
Baltic pop's three shipbuilding com¬ 
panies. Three times as many work for 
subcontracting firms dependent on the 
shipyards. Work on ihe last orders is 
almost finished. 

If there are no new orders soon all 
three yards might have to close before 
the end of the year, say the trade un¬ 
ions. ■ 

A sudden jump in unemployment 
would plunge the city of 208,000 into a 
deep financial crisis. It Would further 
cut tax revenue and increase welfare 
costs. 

Trade unions and local politicians 
expect unemployment to'top 20 per 
cent if the yards arc forced to close. 

The 13,300 who would be tossed out 
on to the streets would have little 
chance of getting another job of any 
sort, let alone one needing their skills. 

Labour Office statistics show that 
over the past 10 years, 5,000 jobs have 
been lost in Liibeck as a resultof firms 
going bust or moving away .from the 

c,t y- •.. • ••• . 

, In Schleswig-Holstein as a whole, on 
the other hand, almost 35,000 jobs 
have been created. {. •„ . 


Liibeck, decline 
ofonce-rich 
maritime city 



Only five years ago no more than 
4,590 people were officially looking 
for a job in Liibeck. Unemployment 
was 4.7 per cent. 

The financial effects of unemploy¬ 
ment are being felt. There.is only en¬ 
ough money for makeshift road repair 
work and hardly any for repairs to pu¬ 
blic buildings.. . • .. ...... i 

Schools In Liibeck haven’t got en¬ 
ough teaching- material or school- 
books; •; • 

' In some cases' parents have been 
asked to share the costs. V 

• T|te city employs 700 people, on 
supplementary benefits for an hourly 
vyage of qne.mark fo work In municipal 
laundries, cemeteries, market-gardens 
and parks. 

The; 700 are only supposed to do 
jobs which do not jeopardise perma¬ 
nent jobs, but the Trade unions are 
quit? rightly:£omplaining that some-of 
them at )ea?t should have either'em-i 



as well as draw up agreements 
countries with flags of conveniences 
the requisition of ships. 

Or. of course, they should 
hill for additional costs. The same* 
plies to the shipyards. * 

• A certain shipbuilding and repair, 
pucity as well .ns u certain number, 
qualified workers should be retainer 
Nato countries. 

Shipbuilding must not he allowedt 
become the exclusive domain of fci 
Eastern bloc countries or the shlpya^- 
in the Far East. 

This line of argument seemed lofo: 
down to a call for more state subsidy 

There arc, however, important m 
omit* arguments against subsidisation. 

Merchant ships should generally* 
bought where they are cheapest. 

Nevertheless, (his general guid::, 
principle docs not weaken the seewn: 
policy argument that merchantshipprj! 
and shipbuilding are elements of tin'j 
defence. ■ 

What is needed, therefore,isaclcaw 
definition of needs in the eventuality.! 
war. 

Steps should be taken to makes;; 
rhat political control can be at leastrc- 
giiiiicd over some of the ships umttf 
nationals of Nato countries 
under flags of convenience. j- 

The possibility of a bonus 
ship owners who take info accounti-J 
cnce aspects when hu/Jding ships star, 
not he ruled out. 

American legislation has alrv'. 
made headway in this field. 

This is reflected in the li*nnage 
crease of merchant shipping flying ib 
American flag. 

A further possibility would he to pfr 
vent Soviet shipping from provide 
transport services which are bein'* ca¬ 
price, a development which has a.!-' 
many western ships out ol the sli/pp 1 - 
market. 

I Hint her 07 //t' 5 K» 
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LABOUR 


Managements, unions, battle to get to grips 
with technologies of the future 


ployment, contracts or be employ** Jl 
a standard rule. 

But Liibeck cannot afford it.®** 
year's DM700m city budget 1>MI5** 
alone wns needed for supplements, 
welfare payments. , k 

If this rigurc is seen in relation 
city’s tax revenue the seriousnes 
the problem becomes even clearer 
In 1985 Liibeck received - 

in direct taxes. That means that nr 
ocnl of every mark goes towar 
plcmuntary welfare payments. 

Most of these are necessi a ^ ) 
unemployment, say^ ffre*h® , | 

German Trades Union jede ^ - 

(DGB) -in Lubeck,-Dieter MainkBjP j 

Lubeck’s city treasurer, Cert ^ 
..As a result fftthe itoilgher■ 
pulationslald down by Che 
bour Office irt-Nuremberg a" * 
ing number of people are no n 6 ^ 
titled to unemployment.benen 

slstance and' are forced to live u 
fare-payments, which have to 
by local communities. ■ r . j.u cC t 
• A further loss of jobs ij ^ 
would probably mean! the dea ■ 

for the historic city. : ■ » to 

Tax revenue would continue ^ 
rease and demands on the •, 
would keep on-spiralling- ’ ‘ less 

The population ^ would ^ 

spending -power'pnd: mofe;®! JJjj 
young and qualified work* de¬ 
leave the city. The fateofth’'^ 
pends bn the future of 
yards, filler 


\ (Douischcs AIIgo(n?ln« 
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tial prerequisite for the smoothest pos¬ 
sible introduction of new technology." 
the employers' association says. 

Fran?: Steinkiihler, who is due to lake 
over from Hans Ma'yr as general secre¬ 
tary of IG Mctall. is not overjoyed, al¬ 
though he is busy overriding union op¬ 
position In the introduction of compu¬ 
terisation at IG Metal! itself. 

He is worried a.situation might arise 
in which, os he puts it, "we will combine 
19th century corporate hierarchies and 
21 si century technologies.” 

Although the microchip revolution 
has wrought fundamental changes in 
working conditions in many factories, 
workshops and offices, ownership and 
decision-making structures remain un¬ 
changed -i- which is just how the ma¬ 
nagement want to see them stay. 

Berthoid Lcibinger, the owner ut 
Trumpf, is a text-book example of this. 

At the Social Democrats’ engineering 
congress last spring he ruled out exten¬ 
sion of industrial democracy as it now 
stands, saying worker participation in 
management hampered management 
flcxibijity. 

This might have been borrowed vcrb- 
niim troin the welfare and social policy 
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L ike children gating starry-eyed at 
construction kit displays In toy 
shop windows, grown men pored over a 
511:1 scale model of a robot welding Un- 

1 The robot has been designed for their 
firm, a machine tool maker. Trumpf, in 
Diizingcn, near Stuttgart. Production 
manager Karl Otto Fencer, said the. 
model had first been shown to the works 
council and then the rest of the staff 
were allowed to study it at leisure. 

Trumpf was featured in a Wcst- 
ileutscher Rundfunk TV scries as an ex¬ 
ample of the economically successful 
and socially acceptable introduction of 
new technology. A book was produced 
of the the scries. 

If one is to believe the newly pub¬ 
lished recommendations on new tech¬ 
nology by Gesanitmetall, the engineer¬ 
ing employers’ association, companies 
such as Trumpf are harbingers of a 
btave new working world. 

“The repercussions of the use of new 
technology on staff and the job opportu¬ 
nities it affords must be discussed in 
good time with the works council," says 
Gesatmmctall. 

Most Germans will be familiar with 
the engineering employers’ association 
as the adversary of IG Mctall. the 2.5- 
million-member iron, steel and engi¬ 
neering workers' union, in the annual 
wage talk rounds. 

‘‘Including company staff is an t-ssen- 
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guidelines lately laid down by the Con¬ 
federation of Employers’ Associations. 

The trade unions in contrast Teel 
workers’ rights and the rights of works 
councils must be extended, otherwise 
the introduction of computerised de¬ 
sign, construction and administrative 
facilities will be to the detriment of em¬ 
ployees. 

The 1976 Worker Participation Act, 

10 years old at the beginning of July, is 
not deserving of its name, says Ernst 
Breit, general secretary of the DGB, 
Germany’s Diisscldorf-based trades un¬ 
ion confederation. 

A survey commissioned by the DGB 
from n Dortmund social research unit 
concludes that the Act provides solely 
for information, not management parti¬ 
cipation, and even that is subject to 
strict limitations. 

Most staff representatives on com¬ 
panies’ administrative boards fell, on 
balance, they were adequately briefed 
on investment and staff planning. 

But an overwhelming majority of 
worker directors felt the information 
they were given about the effect of in¬ 
vestment on jobs and staff qualifications 
and earnings left much lo be desired. 

Even so, the trade unions concede 
that a growing number of employers 
have come to realise that the new tech¬ 
nologies and their consequences are too 
complex to be dealt with by moans of 
the ,M ■■ musters and men" approach. 

.^.]ii^a4jicJj.u-purijoipuie-«liflLin-d«ii— 

sion-making procedures new social 
techniques and acceptance strategies 
have been adopted by large firms — and 
smaller companies too. 

Most amount to upgrading the con¬ 
ventional system of staff bonus award 
schemes for improvement suggestions. 

A specially trained member of staff 
presides at regular intervals over meet¬ 
ings of interested employees to work 
out how weak links in the wuy the com¬ 
pany is run can be strengthened. 

The weak link where tomorrow’s ma¬ 
chinery is concerned is the same as it 
was with yesterday’s: the “interface” be¬ 
tween man and machine. 


Learning 
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As a rule, says IG MctaU’s.tephnology 
expert, Karin Benz-0veirhage, jobs ore 
not fleshed out until afterwards, as it 
were, by which time extremely detri¬ 
mental repercussions for staff affected 
have oome to light or theeconotnic effi¬ 
ciency and flexibility Ojf the qujpmated. 
process or system arc in jeopardy. 

More and more managements are 
learning fronj such mistakes. Expensive 
new machines can prove n disastrous mis¬ 
take'if they are ndt put tp best use jri the 
relentless struggle fob shares of the market. 

Experts estimate that; only 10 peir 
cent of the potential of hew technolo¬ 
gies has sd far beiin'harhOSsqd blit prog¬ 
ress' ip far has shown that hl^hfifnares qf 
on' umrlartned factory'will remain sci¬ 
ence fiction. 

Hdnx-Jurgen Wnrrietke'bf the Fraun¬ 
hofer Institute of Production Engineer^ 
ing and Automation, Stuttgart, admits 
even as n keen-supporter of industrial 
robots that the third industrial revolu¬ 
tion will cost more jobs than it-■creates 
new ones. 


But installations will still, he says, 
need to be managed, maintained and su¬ 
pervised and material used in manufac¬ 
turing will still need to be prepared for 
use. 

In ideal conditions, as at Trumpfs ro¬ 
bot welding department, the operator 
can programme his own machine, taking 
his pick of over 300 different pro¬ 
grammes. 

This adds n new dimension to the 
process of lifelong learning, a slogan al¬ 
most forgotten after the demise of 
1960s and 1970s educational and voca¬ 
tional training euphoria. 

Skills men have taken decades to ac¬ 
quire can be made worthless overnight 
by machines. Operators no longer han¬ 
dle materials; they merely check ab¬ 
stract symbols on a monitor screen. 

Even so, skilled workers have a fu¬ 
ture. A Prognos survey commissioned 
by the Federal Labour Office, Nurem¬ 
berg, estimates their numbers will in¬ 
crease from 53 to 59 per cent of the 
work force by the turn of the century. 

The number of college and university 
graduates will even double, whereas se¬ 
mi-skilled and unskilled workers will 
fall by the wayside. 

They long made up a majority of the 
factory labour force but are now expect¬ 
ed lo decline in number from over 30 to 
20 percent. 

Tomorrow's factory is fast changing 
today's vocational training arrange¬ 
ments. In the engineering industry un¬ 
ions and employers have agreed to 
merge 54 conventional trades in a sub¬ 
tler blend or 11) categories with a future. 

Yet there tire still few practical signs 
of what was billed as a “qualification 
drive." The shortage of skilled men 
about which employers complain is a 
sure sign of slow progress in this re- 

.spect...-... . 

“What use is investment mainly in 
new technology to modernise industry," 
Professor Erich Staudt of the Institute 
of Applied Innovation Research, Duis¬ 
burg. asked at the Gc.samtmetali confer¬ 
ence, "when staff qualifications fail to 
keep pace with technological develop¬ 
ment 7” 

The Trumpf story shows that Ihe new 
factory can be run using today’s man¬ 
power. The company now has a payroll 
of 1,800 and has increased turnover per 
head from DM60,000 to DM240,000 a 
year over the past 10 years. 

This was made possible by an ex¬ 
tremely flexible computerised produc¬ 
tion system enabling the company to ca¬ 
ter for customers* special requests at 
low cost. - . : 

Herr Lcibinger proudly claims lo 
hove carried out this improvement.With 
the same staff he had 10 years ago. 
Starting with their initial skills Trumpf 
relied on a kind ■ 6f reverse domino 
principle. 

Storemen were -trained as machine-- 
minders. Machine \ operators were 
trained'DS fitters. Fitters were trained as 


programmers. 

New technology has al least to some 
extent made monotonous assembly-line 
work less indispensable.*' 

■ '“As far os posSiblc jqbs must tie com¬ 
bined in tho round and'leeway must-be- 
extended,” the new tqf^qlogy.repprp- 
mendatlon^say ; -jj afitj they nrq ihe .em¬ 
ployers' rcoomrqendatjoris, . pot the 
trade union s’ M . . : ,, ... 

Tl)e. unions, are scepticalboth, 
whether thcs6 good intentions Will wqrk, 
and whether the employers have sud¬ 
denly abandoned their traditional out¬ 
look. • I : ' " ! ' ■ ■ 

The unions have demonstrated by IG 
Metall’s • change of mind on flexible 
working hours that they are capable of 
Continued on page 8 
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■ BUSINESS 

Run of big companies in trouble raises 
doubts about supervisory boards 


T he quality of supervisory hoards of 
German companies is coming in¬ 
creasing under fire. One accusation is 
that unsuitable people sit on them. 

Supervisory hoards are control coun¬ 
cils. They act as n sort of upper house to 
management boards, which - are in 
charge of day-to-day management. 

Weight to the criticism is lent hy the 
number of large companies which Imvc 
run into trouble despite hnvmg allegedly 
competent supervisory boards con¬ 
taining some brilliant banking talent: 
Salamander. WMF, Stollwerck, Conti- 
Gummi and AEG. 

Now a survey reveals that money 
might have .something to do with it. The 
Kicnhauni organisation says dim ma¬ 
nagement hoard members of companies 
wit It public share listings 1 are how paid 
on average DM 305.000 a-year, three 
times as much as 20 years ago. 

Hut fees Imvc gone down for supervi¬ 
sory board members — from DM 13,200 
in J 064 to DM13,100 in 1984. Kicn- 
hniini warns (hat this trend is likely to 
have it damaging effect. 

Another survey, by Professor Knot 
Uleicher of u Swiss group, says that 
many members of supervisory boards 
are dissatisfied, particularly the younger 
ones. 



It is nothing new that supervisory 
boards fail to work well for public limit¬ 
ed companies. Half a century ago Pro¬ 
fessor Eugen Schmalcnbach com¬ 
plained bitterly, "that in the main un¬ 
suitable people sit on supervisory 
boards. Or people who neglect theif 
duties or who do not represent the 
shareholders but the interests of their 
own companies." ■' * 

But supervisory boards do have 
"beneficial influences." 

Professor Schmalcnbach wrote: "I 
hgve been much relieved to see that dh 
rectors, keen on investment, have been 
held back by bankers sitting on the su¬ 
pervisory board, who are, or were, used 
to liquidity.Xontrols should.be better, 
now than they were then. In the reform 
of German stock law in 1965 the rights 
of individual supervisory hoard mem¬ 
bers were augmented.. 

They can now demand to see the ex¬ 
ecutive, board’s report. They can also 
demand written answers from the exec¬ 


utive hoard on particular mailers con¬ 
cerning the company. 

Each.supervisory board member has 
the right to take part in supervisory 
board committees to which he or she 
does not belong. 

Other , features have also been 
changed. Top executives can no longer 
sit on as many .supervisory boards as 
they like. No-one can sir on more than 
ten (pjus five in a group’s subsidiaries.) 
But many critics claim that this number 
is too many/ 

Professor Blcicher points out that in 
America executives on average sit on 
only two or three other hoards. They 
then have more time for their own com¬ 
pany. " ’ 

Supervisory boards in West Germany 
must meet four times a year, but in prac¬ 
tice they meet eight times a year on av¬ 
erage, excluding meetings of specialist 
committees. 

Reducing the number of board mem¬ 
berships a person can hold would not 
increase the number of supervisory 
board meetings, according to Blcicher. 
Then supervisory board members 
would give more time to their own com¬ 
panies. 

Many critics inuintain that a reform 


of the supervisory board system 
gently required. Many call for ac J 
to the board system ns practisedS 
. erica. . 

There the board is elected at j 4 
holders’ meeting, and this hoard dir - 
the company’s policies and pr J 
management. 

Not all experts are convinced thaiil 
board system would be. good for & 
country. Responsibility would j,. 
blurred, The board takes 013 the 
lions of the supervisory and'cxecmJ 
boards. Nevertheless there arccom* 
ics in the USA with the board syS 
ijint get into trouble — Chrysler, fori 
stance. 

Supervisory board legislation, ft | 
from the point of view of the niupixn 
appointments a person can hokUy 
so bad in.fact. It is just a question ok 
lising it to the full. 

Over the past, ten years there Jr, 
been moves in this direction. In thep, 
it was rare for there to be discussion^ 
tween the supervisory board.and then 
ecutive board in a supervisory bcmi 
meeting. . 

things'are different today, Supenh 
sory boards have noticeably 113 cm 1 
their propensity to be critical, 

It is iinpurtnm for the future faxper- 
visory boards arc filled with hoops'- j» 
ed people. Thai will not 
adequate remuneration .is offered, i -, 
though If these people ore not suitable . 1 ■ 
best fee system in the world will acfc 
nothing. />,,„/ /IW/ingfaiiifc- 

(Khcinbchef Mcrkur/ChriM und»> 
Bonn. tHlu!)1v 


Sometimes supervisory board con¬ 
trol is so competent that a company 
does just gel into trouble just once. Af¬ 
ter it recovers; it slides again. 

A mechanical engineering company 
ended Schiess AG which twice ran into 
trouble 011 either side of a rescue opera¬ 
tion in the late 1960s. is an astonishing 
example. 

it seems that not just among public 
corporations and companies is manage¬ 
ment control not of the best, Banks 
themselves have fallen by the wayside, 
despite extensive supervisory measures. 

The Herstatt Bank debacle comes to 
mind, the dismal position of coopera¬ 
tive banks (the Bayerische Raiffeisen- 
Zentralbank has to write-off about 
DM1,5bn), the Hessische Landesbank, 
whose highly professional boss quickly 
led the bank into trouble, or the 
Deutsche Anlagen-Leasing (DAL) 
whose total . losses probably exceed 
DM3bn, a financial institution that is it¬ 
self owned by a major bank. 

Then there is Neue Hcimat, the 
trades union properly organisation, if 
the report produced by the investigative 
committee of Hamburg’s state parlia¬ 
ment is to be believed, it seems that 
there was a la^k of effective control of 
the Ncue Hcimat management by the 
trades union members of its supervisory 
board 3 


Continued from page 7 

jettisoning preconceived notions for the 
Mike of jobs in tomorrow's factories, 

But the introduction of flexi-time in 
dll its permutations will be anything but 
plain sailing. The unions insist that if 
working hours and machine hours arc to 
be decoupled then (lie dependence of 
mam on machine must he reduced. 

lit other words, staff must be ahlc to 
deckle for themselves when they want to 
work. • 1 

Thomas Kroter 

■ ((X'uisehcs Allgemuincs Sunniagihluil. 

- ilnmburg, 211 July I9K6) 


R udiger von Rosen s task when he be¬ 
comes head of the reorganised asso¬ 
ciation of slock exchanges in November, is 
to organise Stock exchange reforms and 
nuke sure West Germany maintains finan¬ 
cial clout internationally. 

: The association is to look after both the 
national and international,business of the 
German exchanges. It is also to look at is¬ 
sues such as new methods of financing and 
trading, organisation, communications and 
public relations. 

Von Rosen comes to the job nfter 12 
years with the Bundesbank. His iniiinl con¬ 
tract with the association is for five years. 

It is now one of the Bundebank’s le¬ 
gends that its then president Otmar Em- 
minger said as soon as he saw Baron Riidi- 
ger von Rosen, who was working for the 
bank ns a freelance: You have everything 1 
lack — you have a doctorate, you are a re¬ 
serve officer and you have a title. 

Rosen was for many years assistant to 
Emmmger and later to the vicepresident, 
later president, Karl Otto Pfihl. 

Pohl appointed Rosen to be head of the 
Bundesbank’s press and information ser- 
'icc, and he is still its head. He rules over 
four departments and has thbre than 90 
working Under hUh. ‘ 

He will not have a staff of 1 U 0 in the' 
Frankfurt Exchange. He will have to do 
with a team of 11 , but he does have a bud¬ 
get of DM3.5m for the first year. 

Rosc.h has worked meticulously on the 
details of the new exchange statute. It is to 
he uiiUir-nmdc. Tlmt is-why .his appoint- 
mcnl was delayed so long, and the negoti- 
alions for it were so frequently inierrupt- 

jJ hc , Assodalion Will assume respon- 
stbthty for all national business affairs of 
JJg .exchanges. Its 

•^Represent the interests,of West Gcr- 
ntjU 1 exchanges, nationally tmd.internaiion-. 

• Deal with national and international 
matters concerning stock exchange affairs, 
for msinncc the introduction of nevy meth¬ 
ods of financing and trading. 


Stock markets 
appoint a 
supremo 



RUdlger von Rosen. i. bid Expecta¬ 
tions .. .(Photo; Bundesbank) 

• National public relatiqns. and se^ tq the 
publication of totaF stock exchange deal- 
mgs. ; 

• National organisational apd technical 
questions concerning the German -stock 
exchanges such as information links and 
improved means of communication.Riidi- 
ger. von Rosen is not empowered to disre¬ 
gard all the rules and regulations that have 
governed the stock exchange sd far. Quite 
the contrary; he must observe them meti¬ 
culously, particularly the fact that the Bun¬ 
desbank is number one in banking in this 
country qnd in stock exchange dealings. 
This bank has the last say in many sectors. 

Bundesbank chairman Friedrich Wil¬ 
helm- Christians, put It plainly: j?The-.re¬ 


organisation of the Association of Genic 
Stock Exchanges was an csscn/ifl/ sic 
towards adjusting to the far-reuefc 
structural changes in inferjyiiional 
cial systems.” That is a dear staieraefl' 
Rudiger von Rosen what he has to do. 

Dresdncr Bank chairman Wolfp^ 
Roller has a referee's role to play in®* 
since he is one of the Association’s 0 # 

niors. ... 

He said: “Twelve months of partial^ 
regulation have set off an extremely ^ 
nninic process and strengthened the P 0 ^ 
lion of the Federal Republic as a finaDfL- 

centre.” . ., 

Nevertheless this financial centre is in¬ 
contradictory position. ■ 

He said: “On the one hand new nw 
kets and economic policy tools spfflSj 
and get established, but 
hand investors and issuers, art . 
abroad, because here the genera! 

. is not right,” —flrtfU. 

';He continued; “The exchange w . 

tax Impedes dealing i 

Floating Rate Notes, turo-bonds p 

mark deposit certificates. 

This tax ;JT|jJSt be withdrawn. ^ 
managing director of the Assocl 
have toqtiijiejui! ?.' 

• . Rosen has a fairly free hand.» 
die basic force behind the fina** 

■> aMeast as regards organisaation , 
:;iri»ement. 

■At m&'Same time he will be a 
the' management board of the FI® ^ 

. Stock' Exchange, which increases 
standing, ■ '. .. 

The Five-year contract period o ^ 
devised so that he' can weatl) er 7 ^,^ 
of those people elected to coiwiu 

ordinate or superior to him. 

The chairman and the gently 6 * j pp 
council must be re-elected an® 1 ;,. •: ; 
cember 1987.. . •.'iihtafc 

Rbsert can move calmly ; 
sphere of activities. His 
milestone in the' develop men - • wlr 
Germany’s finance centre- That ,.-^ 7 ? 

’' Sc hp,-- • ' . ..lib 
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German shuttle planned to 
join Hermes and Hotol 
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P lans for a German space shuttle, 
Sanger, have been submitted to Esa, 
the European Space Agency and now 
rank alongside the British Hotol and 
French Hermfes projects. 

The news of this minor sensation 
came in a dry official announcement: 

“The German delegation presented 
an MBB study oh a two-stage space 
shuttle system, Sangfer, which the del¬ 
egation considers to be a contribution, 
like Hotol, toward a joint technology 
study. 

“The Esa Council noted these state¬ 
ments (on Hotol and Sanger) and the 
additional information submitted by the 
two (British and German) delegations." 

This stirring news couched in less 
than stirring words is taken from the mi¬ 
nutes of the 25 June 1986 session of the 
Esa Council, the supreme governing 
body of the European Space Agency. 

What it means is that Esa has now 
noted a new German proposal for a 
space shuttle system mimed Sanger (af¬ 
ter racket pioneer Eugen Stinger). 

The French favour their own project, 
Hermes, a small European space shuttle 
designed for a crew of four to six. 

Britain's Hotol is a hypersonic air- 
cra ft with a new engine design mul suii- 
aWeTEJFipaice travel. 

Stinger, the German proposal for a 
European space shuttle, comes roughly 
midway between the French and British 
projects in terms of technology. 

Hermes, proposed by an Aerospa- 
tiale-ied consortium, is fairly modest in 
its technological pretensions, whereas 
Hotol is decidedly futuristic. 

The French project is basically just a 
large winged re-entry vehicle with no 
propulsion of its own. 

Hermfes, 18 metres (59ft) long with a 
wingspan of 10 metres (33ft) and a max¬ 
imum weight of 16 tonnes, is planned to 
be ready by the mid-1990s for launch¬ 
ing by the Ariane 5 rocket, which, like 
Hermfes, has yet to be designed and 
built. • 

The French shuttle will have only 
booster engines to adjust its position in 
space and not be fitted out with rockets 
of its own like the US space shuttle. 


In effect Hermes will, or would, be no 
' more than a payload for the Ariane 5 
launcher rocket. 

Hotol, the British project, is much 
more ambitious in size alone. It is 62 
metres (203ft) long and will have a 
wingspan of 20 metres ( 66 ft 6 in) and an 
overall weight of 200 tonnes, or roughly 
10 times more than Hermfes; 

But the chief and overriding differ¬ 
ence between the two is that Hotol is 
designed to include a propulsion unit of 
its own, an engine that would outdo 
anything yet airborne. 

Entirely new in design, it is intended 
to serve as both a jet launcher engine 
and a booster engine in space. 

In the atmosphere, up to an altitude 
of say 30 kilometres, it could draw on 
the atmosphere for supplies of oxygen 
essential for combustion. At higher alti¬ 
tudes it would draw on liquid oxygen 
from its fuel tanks. 

This hybrid arrangement is the first of 
its kind to be seriously envisaged. No 
engine has yet been built to work in 
both the atmosphere and outer space. 
So research and development expendi¬ 
ture would be enormous. 

Hotol is designed to be launched hor¬ 
izontally from a launcher vehicle and 
not vertically like Hermes. Hotol would 
be run along a conventional airport run¬ 
way on its launcher vehicle. 

The - launcher vehicle, or sledge, 
would be left behind at the end of the 

runway. ........~ r ..- 

Fuel tanks would amount for much of 
Hotel's 200 tonnes. The basic structure, 
fairly light in weight, would weigh only 
40 tonnes when it returned to Earth and 
landed. 

British Aerospace sees Hotel's pot¬ 
ential as both a satellite launcher vehi¬ 
cle and a hypersonic airliner as a unique 
selling proposition. 

Satellites and other payloads could 
be launched on board a vehicle similar 
in size to the Concorde at only a fifth of 
the cost of using the US space shuttle. 

A passenger version of Hotol could fly 
from London to Sydney in two hours. 

Sanger, designed by Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blohm (MBB) and the DFVLR 
Aerospace Research Establishment, 
comes midway between the other two. 

It is planned as slightly more ambi¬ 
tious than Hermfes but less so than Ho¬ 
tol, for which an entirely new engine de* 
sign will need to be developed. 



An artist's idea of what Stinger will look like. 


The German project is a two-stage 
space shuttle similar in appearance.to 
an aircraft. It would weigh roughly 400 
tonnes and has been described as look¬ 
ing remotely like a double-decker bus- 
The first, delta-winged stage is 50 
metres (164ft) long and has a wingspan 
of 25 metres (82ft). On landing it would 
weigh between 100 and 150 tonnes. 

Powered by turbojet engines, this 
first stage would fly horizontally like an 
aircraft and reach six times the speed of 
sosund at an altitude of roughly 30 ki¬ 
lometres, or 20 miles. 

The second-stage rocket would then ig¬ 
nite, taking the shuttle into outer space. 

This second stage is 25 metres long, 
with a wingspan of 12 metres and an 

'35 tonnes of fuel. 

The first stage would return to Earth 
and land on a runway like a convention¬ 
al aircraft. So would the second stage on 
completion of the mission. 

So Sanger would avoid many of the 
difficulties inherent in the British prop¬ 
osal. The first stage would be powered 
by a jet engine using atmospheric oxy¬ 
gen, the second by a rocket engine, 
thereby dispensing with a costly new hy¬ 
brid design for both atmospheric and 
space use. 

The first stage of Sanger would have 
much in common with a hypersonic airlin¬ 
er along Hotol lines, while the second 
stage would be able to take a much heavier 
payload into space than Hermfes. 

MBB says Sanger could edrry a crew of 
between two and 12 and a payload up to 
four tonnes heavier than is planned for 
Hermfes. ' • 

So payloads could be put into orbit at 


(PliDili: Ml)ii-liKNO) 

only 20 per cent of the cost of using the 
Ariane 5 launcher rocket. 

All three space shuttle projects com¬ 
bine benefits to be derived from Euro¬ 
pean collaboration, on which they 
would equally depend within the Esa 
framework. 

They would all gain for Western Eu¬ 
rope independent access to manned 
space travel, boosting European space 
autonomy and reducing reliance on the 
superpowers. 

Hermes need not clash with Hotol 
and Sanger. The French shuttle is de¬ 
signed for use by the mid-1990s, where¬ 
as the British and German designs 
would not be available for a further de¬ 
cade or so. 

is .noL Jhe only-advantage • on 
Hermfes’ side. It is comparatively mod¬ 
est in technology and in other respects, 
making it the least expensive of the 
three proposals. 

Yet even Hermes is expected to cost be¬ 
tween DM3 bn and DM5bn to develop, 
and estimates of this kind are well known 
to be, far exceeded in practice.- The more 
ambitious British and German projects 
will cost at least twice as much. 

Hotol and Sanger are much more am¬ 
bitious than Hermfes, of course. They 
would put heavier payloads into orbit at 
lower cost and gain access for Europe 
to hypersonic air travel and to. the next 
official target of US space research and 
development. 

Last spring Washington earmarked 
$5 30m, over DM1 bn, for the develop¬ 
ment of a transatmospheric vehicle, 

Anaipf Johannsen 
(Frankfurter Allgcmclne Zeitung 
[Hr Deiiisc bland, 12 July 1986) 
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DANCE 


Shiva and Terpsichore lift the 
corner of an oriental veil 
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S hivn nnd Terpsichore was ihe motto 
of a five-week Internalionol Dance 
Festival in North Rhine-Westphalia. 
Shiva is the Indian god of dancing, 
Tcrpsfchure his Ancient Greek (and 
Western) counterpart. 

Oriental and Western dancing tradi¬ 
tions were la share the stage, as it were. 
Festival events were held in 16 North 
Rhine-Wc.stphnlinh cities and (owns by 
u joint arts secretariat in Wuppertal. 

Yet only single events were held in 
Aachen, Rcmsc held and. even ,Dusscl- 
dorf, the state capital. Most activities 
were held in Cologne, Leverkusen and 
Wuppertal. % 

Two years ago the festival motto was 
New York and Bnck. On both occasions 
the nttrnction lay in the counterpoint of 
contrasting trends in dance develop¬ 
ment. ...... 

The aim was to attrnct.o new and wid¬ 
er public nnd to extend the traditional 
view of dancing further than, say, ballet. 

iochcn Schmidt, ballet critic of the 
frankfurter Alfgemeine Zeitung, was 
again in charge of,The 1 artistic 1 pro¬ 
gramme. His-aim was. toishow side by 
side first-class Indian; Indonesian and 
Western neo-classical dancing.. . ... 

He succeeded ■ Impressively where 
Asian dancing was concerned, which 
was more than could be said for the 
Western dancing, in the festival,pro¬ 
gramme. . 

Work by Balanchine, Ashton, -Tudor, 
Robbins and Hails Vari'Manen were =due 
to bo performed but-financial: limit¬ 
ations arid- organisational difficulties: 
thwarted many of these plans'. ■ • . 

The Dutch ‘National Bril lit alone!' 
lived Tally up to expectations With a su¬ 
perb performance of Balanchine’s Apob* 
ton Musagdte and Concerto Btirbeed: ■ 

The style was lighF and slightly sub¬ 
dued, forgoing to somc'eklehl the strict 
classical canon. It was reminiscent 6f 
the New York City Ballet. 

The Nederlands Danis Theater could 
be sure of success, but only Jeroine' 
Robbins’ Moves and vimM Mien's Ballet' 
Scenes were entirely in keeping with the 
festival concept. • 

Kyi inn's Heart's Labyrinth, L'Enfant 
e{ les Sortileges and L ‘Histoirc dit So Ida t 
arc a step forward Into new. aesthetic 
spheres of dancing.', 

Eliot Feld front New York similarly 
failed to feature the earlier, nca-classi- 
chl aspect of his work, as requested, 
preferring to highlight his Intcst trends. 

■ I le performed work set to music by 
Charles Ives suul Steve Reich. J| bore, 
the hallmark nnd life-style of modern 
city youngsters. '■ 

, Even Adieu, 1984, danced to Hugo 
Wolfs Goethe Lietler, only remotely re¬ 
adied Feld's classical period. 

, When Ihe Ballet Rambert from Lon-' 
don nlso proved n disappointment in | lip 
context of the festival, programme ihiei'e 
were those who wondered whether 
strict adherence to well-nigh heademiej 
yardsticks wns not dootbed' to failure 
from the outset. 

‘ • I ■ , ; I 

j Could companies' latest develop¬ 
ments and those of their chorcogrnT: 


pliers be totally ignored? A ballet festi¬ 
val can hardly accomplish what a video 
documentary might manage. 

The Asian part of the programme 
was entirely different, having wisely 
been limited to a handful of Indian 
and Indonesian dance styles that con¬ 
veyed an exemplary idea of the overall 
range. 

Brief introductions outlined a lan¬ 
guage of gesture apd expression with 
which European audiences were unfam¬ 
iliar, making it easier to follow what was 
happening on-stage. 

Only the Asian view of religious 
feeling, inextricably interlinked with 
the dancing, created any real difficul¬ 
ty- 

Indian dancing comes over at its pu¬ 
rest and best in solo performances 1 a& 
given ’ by Sonal’ Mansingh from New 
Delhi; one of the most outstanding in¬ 
terpreters of the soft and sensual Odissi 
style. 

The leaps and pirouettes came as a 
surprise, as did the dynamic features of 
her performance. 

The sequence is predetermined, be¬ 
ginning with an appeal to the Gods, con¬ 
tinuing with the love of Krishna and 
Rndhn and ending with a-moving cycle 
describing the eyes of man and animal. 

Sonal Mansingh is a mature dancer 
whose approach to tradition stands in 
striking contrast to her emancipatory 
views, .i • 

Alaibnel Valli From Madras in her 
gleaming brocade sari, young and stri¬ 
kingly beautiful, is incomparably re¬ 
fined, in her speciality, Bharat Natyam. 

She dances Nritta, or pure dance, and 
Nritya, which tells a tale, and-ends with 
TiHarta, which combines and exhausts 
every possibility of virtuoso - perform¬ 
ance. . .I.*.- • ■ ,■. ; . 

Solo .dancing can, of. course, be ■ex J 
tended into a double aCk perfornied in 
masterly fashion by the Dhariajayans, 
also from Madras. Much of the pleasure 

~ * .... • ’ 0 '' 

C ologne is a byword in.international 
stage bailey For 30-years the Inter¬ 
national Summer- Academy of -Dancing 
has been a must, for wcll r known teach¬ 
ers and students. . 

They come from New,. York, .Paris, 
Amsterdam, Budapest,. Lqndpji,. Ma¬ 
drid and Toronto. This year, for the.first 
time, there are visitors from presden 
and Leipzig too. 

Over 18,000 students have been 
taught by. about 200 instructor^ Qvcr.the 
phst. 30 Y?ars. They see little of Co¬ 
logne, working 10 hours a day at 
Mungersdorf Stadium for a fortnight, 
i The stadium gyms, normally so staid 
and sober, are alive with colour, and 
graceful movement again, as they are 
every year in July. •* =' i• a 

■ Graceful creatures in 'adventurously 
colourful leotards and wpo|ly leg-warm¬ 
ers dart along the .corridors, from one 
course to the next. ' ' 

Modern Grinding is : taught in one 
course, classical- ballet in 'another and 

juzz or flamenco in a third. . . 

. But the choice is limited inasmuch as 
he organisers, first and foremost Heinz 
Laurenzen. who launched the Interna¬ 
tional Summer Academy, apply strict 

and exacting standards. 

And as standards of instruction have 
unproved, so .hns what, is expected of 




they gave came- 1 ■■■' 

from the rtmsical. s L „ ■’ ■ {*A 

accompaniment 

provided by. the 

mardala drums ’WQ'y -;\ 

with their compli- 

cated counter- - V,V 

rhythms and wide iv 

range of timbre. 

Another instru- . •' 

ment played was •. • 

. . sJ. 'VMS 

the vina, an old str- 

ing instrument, and 

a kind of flute with ,:■?’yY-; 

an extremely plain- . \jflj 

live note. The song -• Y» jY 

accompaniment, •; 

consisting of a bn- 

sic metre overlaid ; 

by rhythmic recila- From Madrai 

tion, is strangely 

suggestive in its tense monotony. But 
Indian dancing came fully into its own 
when the Kerala Kalamandalam per¬ 
formed a dance drama based on ep¬ 
isodes from the Mahabharata, which 
tells the tale of a tooth-and-nail struggle 
between two dynasties. 

Impressive though the Indian danc¬ 
ing was, the Indonesian dancing at the 
festival seemed to this writer subtler 
and, at least in part, more deep-seat¬ 
ed. 

This applies both to the Kokar com¬ 
pany from Bali and to a company from 
the Asti college of music, Java, specially 
set up for the festival. 

Kokar, accompanied by a gamelan 
orchestra, followed a display of sold 
dances by a scene from a Balinese dance! 
drama based on the other leading Indian 
religious epic, the Ramayana. 

Good and evil are compared and con¬ 
trasted, but with -much clearer psycho¬ 
logical argument and language of move¬ 
ment. 

The Asti.company-was thenbsolute 
highlight of the festival. Unbcliovably 
graceful women dancers described the 




•>i> I 
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From Madras: the Dhanajayana in a double solo, 

dnotony. But first journey by young girls acr osstk 
f into its own sea into the wide world whit-rcay 
andalam per- men performed a dance with'k*-^ * 
aaSed on ep- spear for which the c horeognpby^ 
larata, which masterly. 

I-nail struggle They finally joined forces in a myth 

cal drama about the monkey god Hat 
Indian danc- man, whose tale is told In the Ramajv 
arcing at the na. It was sheer aesthetic delight- 
'riter subtler Shiva and Terpsichore are unlikd] 
e deep-seat- really to have met in North Rhine-Wesi- 
phalia. Dancers from East and West had 
i Kokar com- no opportunity of meeting tmd they 
ampany from were seldom able to see eadi other» 
ava, specially performances. 

< But festival audiences saw a nuitv 

y a gamelan of Western innovations, even thoffiS 
play of solb they may not have been entirely in keep- 
alinese dance! ing with the motto, 
fading Indian “Above all, audiences were able, 
la. virtue of the large number of without 

ired and con- exception outstanding Asian perfon n ' 
iarer psycho- ances, to gain a profound impression o 
inge of move- the wide-ranging beauty artd Id |j» J 
corner of the veil of an approach » 
thenbsolute dancingso very difffcrent from our o'U'- 
Unbcliovably' Helmut ScheM ^ 

Icscribcd the. (HonnoversclicAllgiinuHne.21 JuljW 
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summer school 

students. There are different categories, 
with only the best being allowed to at¬ 
tend master-cjasses /taught by hjghjy 
qualified instructors from all over the 
world. 

Shoulder to shoulder talented young¬ 
sters train with famous sfllo,,dappers 
from Paris or New York. Two years ago* 
Laurenzen says, Sylvie Guillem,' cur¬ 
rently rated: the Worlds-best'Woman 
dancer, attended the ad&demy:' ■ ' • 

• “Training"has improved all over-the 
world,” he says'. Classical ballet instruc¬ 
tion i$. particularly gqod in Frapce at 
present, ^vljicji is why the courses taught 
by Chrlstinne Vaussard and Christina 
Hamel from Paris are in such demand. 

I Every year the organisers try to enlist 
:fresh instructors. This year’s 1 28 include, 
f° r the first iip?e v Jylar|a Bingham, and 
•Anna Marie Forsythe from New York, 
teaching .jazz .and modern dancing re¬ 
Nina Cord from Ziirich is-teaching 


flomcnco.iShc is well known as 4,50,0 
but not, as,yet, os a teacher; •; . 

Other newcomers to Cologne^rt , 
ro from.-Madrid; Dragomir- 
from Belgrade and Linda Crocketts 
London., : v ‘' * ^ 

, ■ Jazz instructor. Half { 

New York will,be staying ?' 11, & 
ter the summers cade my. ^ uren ^ 
signed him on for; the ballet a .. -i 
and the dance forum- ■Lm' 


municipal tourist office arr ^ n ^ff 0 p^ : 
commodation for about 600 P* 0 . 

: while a group of French mother* 
j after the|eryiyoung baHetSlwl|T. ^ 
j The sfimhibr ^caaemf : 

! DM200,OpO--tb rup, otnc|8ra' 
help to meet expenses but th® 
ers have to raise between 4 . 

: cent themselves; ■ - . • • r -' L n o 8 nd 

Course fees arq. bctwjseq ^ 

; DM300 (an all-in feeTor 
! courses).’ Grants^are .C 

; cially talenled;stifden'tS., vC to! 

H u nd re d§,pj6'a pD l i R . 

, be turne4;^'Q*^^^W|f® c ^| 
fully bookodviY^t de^pit^;tn®A. 

Heinz Lhurenzen is worried 

1 rsHtlMnaH «l»jDfl{l04-l'T W /• . 
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CHILDREN 


Up and away from Earth 
arid on to Timuria 




T he children's piny in support of Um 
icef. Tininriti, is to lour 11 German 
cities. ‘ 

Timuria is the name of a Nepalese 
lown at the font of Mount Everest. The 
play, a kind of gift to the United Nations 
Children's Fund (Unicef). is being 
staged by three artists and a group of ! 6 
actors. It is set in a circus tent. 

Unicef celebrates its 40th birthday on 
11 December. 

The play's creators claim that it is a 
completely now kind of entertainment 
lor children, a combination of music, 
the atmosphere of a circus and cartoon 
theuirc. and is aimed at adults and 
children alike. 

In the fullest sense the public plays an 
important role in ihmtriti, water buck¬ 
ets have to be dragged in and wind made 
lot the stage ship, and of course the 
public is expected to join in the singing. 

I he play will be put on in a huge cir¬ 
cus lent zliut can scat 1.000. The audi¬ 
ence reaches the rent, divided up into 
the world's continents; through a hop¬ 
scotch (Heaven and Hell) or by a slide. 

Director and actor UdO Schbn from 
Salzburg said: “You huve to say good¬ 
bye lo the earth to get to Timuria in the 
land of taninsy." He is one of the crea¬ 
tors of the project which is under the 
patronage of Swedish actress Liv Ull- 
niunn. 

Jo Altln'der. a children's hook writer 
who has also pinduccd children's 
i i.iI lor r cI cv Lsi*»n. I'.'d du ui«.-;i t->i die 
story on If Unicef trip lo Senegal. 

1 1 tells of five children Irom various 
comments ot the world travelling to 
World Children's country. 

They go through all the continents of 
the world, accompanied by a clown 
named Phantusie. played by Anita Hc- 
tcsehylo, lo reach Timnriti. 

Old King Timotu hns bequeathed the 
land to the World Children, because he 
loves children dearly mid cannot have 
any of his own. Timuria is a country that 
belongs to children. 

The five children are accompanied by 
five actors representing, anxiety, cou¬ 
rage, joy, sadness, lime and love as well 
as the four elements sun (fire), wind 
(air), rain (water) and the baobab tree 
(the earth and symbol of life). 

This part is played by a 55-year-old 
actor from Ghana. He narrates the story 
and pops up in all the scenes. 

Musical motives, composed by Harry 
Kulzer from Munich who is a musical 
therapy expert, represent the five emo¬ 
tions and four elements. 

He wrote all -the^musierfor- the play. 


Continued from page 10 

•age of space. The stadium gymstfre no 
hmger enough. “We ■ are," he says, 
'bursting at the scams," At ; times sports 
flubs that continue to use the facilities 
|n a more conventional manner can get 
in the way, 

"The municipal authorities are doing 
ihcir best but ,it's hard to find room in 
Cologne," he says, explaining that inter¬ 
esting offers have been received, from 
nthcr citi.es in .Germany and ab road. 

Bui as a director of the Cologne Bai- 
•et Academy, and the Rhenish College of 
Music he would sponer stay in Cologne.; 

Ute Kaltwasser 

(Klilner StDilt-AnuHgtir. Cologne; 19 July 198ft) 
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the catchy songs for everyone to join in 
with their highly imaginative texts as 
well as the modern, cosmic music repre¬ 
senting the sun's eruptions — a sun : 
scientist turns on the genuine sun erup- 
lions live at all performances. 

There are also earth sounds based on 
the meditation music of Tibetan 
monks.The DM 1.5m needed for the 77- 
tnttria project was provided by various 
firms and associations. 

Unicef hopes that ticket sales will 
bring in funds to aid children in the 
Third World. 

Jo Althofcr hopes to make a profit of 
ahoul a million marks hy the end of this 
year with the play. 

He also hopes to get support for the 
idea of Timuria being used to amplify 
the motto selected for UniceFs 4lHh an¬ 
niversary year, “World Children." 

' This expression is aimed at creating a 
sense of solidarity among children the 
world over, irrespective of race, colour 
or creed. 

During the course of the play the ac¬ 
quisitive little boy Robert claims all the 
toys in a bird for himseir. But lie loses 
all his sense of feeling and joy. which 
teaches him to make it up with all the 
other children and build with them the 
mountainous landscape of Nepal. 

This symbolises the idea ol the limit¬ 
less solidarity of World Children fn»m 
limm in. 

I *u111 ij 2 ilit iiuci'-.d vtnld m ib'. 

audience will get n.blufe bull fflTha'IlBlt 
in the middle, symbolising the Uniccr 
blue logo. A note with a wish on ii can 
be pushed into the hole. 

At the end of the performance all the 
balls will be thrown on the stage and the 
children’s wishes will be passed on to 
the mayor uf the city where the play is 
being staged. 

This is the second or the play's aims 
— bringing the wishes of our society's 
smaller citizens to .the attention of 
adults. 

• There will be a hymn in the finale lo 
Timuria, which will be issued on a Un¬ 
icef LP in September. 

The first line of the hymn says “We 
children want a world that does not fall 
apart because of want." 

Hildegarde Kniffka 

(Kick-r Nactniditen. 5 July IVKfij 
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Clowning around In Timuria 
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Blow for the young: a museum 
for musical instruments 

A museum containing 200 musical in¬ 
struments made by schoolchildren • ■ f/ , 



An unlikely aound: Ottlfant- 


struincuts made by schoolchildren 
has been opened in Wuppertal. 

The museum, in a uirn-uf-tlie-century 
house sot in a garden, also includes a 
collection of children's drawings. 

The instruments are curious. It is a 
special urt form. 

1 licse are not professional works but 
small, sell-made precious objects creat¬ 
ed from the fantasy world ol III to IK- 
v ear-olds. 

Ihe hasUiniiiul t>> one Hein on dis- 

-tJ jU) t j ,ltN 

wanted to build u giraffe, although it gi¬ 
raffe is not a musical instrument, just to 
irritate our teacher." 

The result was a guitar in the shape ol 
a giraffe made from left-over wood. 

The idea for the museum began lo de¬ 
velop I 1 years ago. According lu teach¬ 
er Margret Beckmannshagen the germ 
of the museum originated in a teaching 
project. 

"During an 'instruction period we 
built u devil's bass. You get a stick, a can 
and a length of wire to make a devil's 
bass, that howls like nobody's business, 1 ' 
she said. 

“We made more of them and the 
children played on them. They plucked 
the wire, heard a sound and were totally 
fascinated. The class decided lo make 
more of these instruments.” ; 

In the course of the year more an 
more school-child¬ 
ren and clashes got 
v interested in mak- 1 
' !| ing instruments' in 
. J this way. The child- 
.--rtn were led bn by >; 
the fascination of ;i 
making instruments,. 
• that . produced 
sounds, and the- 
realisation thqi 
they had created 
something for 
! themselves.'' The' 
children ■ .. were 
proud of their ■ 
work. They became ; 
more v ambitious- 
and wanted to ; 
build instruments 
that sounded better:! • 
; and on which they'; 
could: 1 play petfrir i; 
music, although 
■ nonci' Of them hrid 
(Phuin:tp) had any . musical - 


KielerNachrichten 


training After the devil’s busses they 
wanted to build instruments that were 
inure resonant. 

“Ai the time sumo old school desks 
were being thrown out. We had the 
idea of using ibis material for building 
resonant instruments. 

I'heie was no end t>• the materials 
'stfliWE~EVeri“T7on" piping 'wns re-cy¬ 
cled, as it were. You quickly recog¬ 
nised the sound of the pipes when they 
are built into a barrel-organ,'' Margret 
Beckmannshagen explained. 

She said that in ihe next few years a 
number of instrunicnis were Imill. that 
unfortunately just gathered dust in the 
school. 

She collected them together and 
most of them are now on display in the 
museum. 

Several teachers from the college 
involved in project instruction of this 
kind got interested in the instruments. 

They took note of the positive ef¬ 
fects this new "work” had on Ihe 
school-children: 

A little later teachers and parents 
got together to form an association to 
establish the children's museum. j 
Generous donations, contributions 
from members of the association as 
well as financial support from the city 
of Wuppertal made it possible to start 
the mqseum idea off. . v , 

' A.four of riyp rooms introduces the 
visitor to the curious instruments^ 
“cymbals, pipes, various kinds of gui? 
tar, banjos,.lutes arid kettle-drums. | 
The most beautiful instruments are 
usually the most cunningly made. It is 
not easy to see what some of them are 
ni first sight. ■ 

Ope qf;- the masterpieces is an Oi(i : 
/ff/if.wlth an enormous kettle-drum ai 
its belly. a tube with n trumpet mouth¬ 
piece and a wash-basin on Its back. 

The museum is open to all klndgar-i 
ton groups and school classes. In thq 
.cellar there arc two large workshops', 
where children can build away lo their 
■ hearts- content. In Slimmer, they eaij 
work in the garden. i 

.... V ul:i ‘in'.- AlniutThoiking 1 

.. (KlaiorNachdchlcn, 5 July 
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THE EARTH 


Jute mats used as basis to stop erosion 
and regenerate alpine plant life 


T wo large juie mats nailed to a bare, 
dark brown area near the summit of 
a peak in the Bavarian Alps look more 
like strips of slicking plaster chan a 
promising new bid to stem the tide of 
erosion. 

The jute is intended to provide n firm 
base for young plants to grow in. Il re¬ 
tains both fine soil and humidity and 
keeps the soil in ihc shade. It is also or¬ 
ganic and will eventually disintegrate 
and merge with the soil. 

The experimental area is on the 
slopes of tin* 2,00 (I-met re Fiirschicsscr, 
a mountain near Kempten which ninny 
hikers and visitors to the Alighu region 
of soul hern Havana know. 

Biologists, gardeners, engineers and 
geologists have chosen its slopes be¬ 
cause they are becoming increasingly 
barren. 


.-vi. 


channels along which water can plunge 
downhill, taking topsoil with it. 

More and more ski runs arc ruti 
through the slopes, increasing the ero¬ 
sion risk. The 120,00(1 kilometres of Al¬ 
pine ski run are equivalent to a highway 
at least 30 metres wide running three 
limes round the globe. 

. Erosion lias grown particularly 
alarming since the mountain trees just 
below the Alpine mcndow altitude have 
begun to die. 

fylountnin woods play an enormously 
important role in keeping landslides, 
loose scree and flood water at bay. Yet 


The Fiir.se liiexxc r's bald patches arc ' n Vorarlbcrg, the western tip of Aus- 

a.s striking as the green of the Alpine lria - 95 per cent of trees have been 


meadows that are so typical of an area 
where erosion is becoming a steadily 
more serious problem. 

For the most part we have only our¬ 
selves to blame for erosion. New und 
heavier breeds of sheep are overgrazing 
the mountain slopes, having'been intro¬ 
duced to replace traditional, less pro¬ 
ductive breeds. 

Mass tourism — hikers in summer and 
skiers in winter — has played its part. 
Shim cuts do more than cut corners off 
hairpin bends; in hedvy rainfall they form 


found to heading. 

Forty-two per cent of Fir trees and 52 
per cent of white spruces over 60 yenrs old 
are dying. Once the trees have gone there 
is nothing to stop a landslide from gaining 
momentum and plunging more and more 
soil und nibble down into the valley. 

Experts have long wondered how 
best la deal with damage already done. 
In 1908 Josef Stiny, a forest engineer 
from Graz, Austria, published a manual 
on "planting grass and bushes in moun¬ 
tain waste land as an important accom- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water tempera,ure^edphatron 
humidity, s „„,h,„ e , phy„cal s ,r« s 0 rclim ale , wind condita™ Jl^Zocy 
or thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both Tor planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

"^Iht^TK™ 1 fi8 u reS . f ° r CVGry C0Un W ih lhe world Form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides arc hand, in size and flexibly bound, indispensable r 0 , daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. • ' •. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80 ; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

1 i . i 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


paniment to technical measures and in 
its own right." 

So experts felt nearly 80 years ago 
that a combination of technical earth¬ 
works and biological measures seemed 
best suited to conserve the mountain 
environment. 

Stiny says mountain grass is best 
planted where slopes have been laid 
bare by landslides. 

“Grass and herb seeds are best or¬ 
dered from a reliable seedsman or. bet¬ 
ter still, collected by one's uwn staff 
from a nearby site as identical as possi¬ 
ble to the area to be replanted." 

Allgiiu biologist Karl Partscli and 
others have extended this concept to ac¬ 
celerate the process, bearing in mind 
that the fight against erosion has be¬ 
come a race against time. 

Seed is to be collected and shoots are to 
he taken from nearby wild plants in au¬ 
tumn nnd grown in nurseries for a year. 

At high altitudes the vegetation period 
is very short. Partsch says a year’s growth 
in lowland nurseries is probably equiva¬ 
lent to five years’ growth in the mountain 
glen or on the exposed Alpine slope. 

It doesn’t matter whether seedlings are- 
grown in nurseries in Kiel or Liibcck, 
Tubingen or Kempten. Nursery plants 
thrive regardless where they have been 
grown, as field trials in which grass and 
vegetation have been planted to reclaim n 
barren Alpine ski run have shown. 

The plants selected for reclaiming waste¬ 
land on the slopes of the Furschiesser arc 
all specially suited to thrive in u harsh 
mountain environment. Alpine grass is 
particularly resilient and ingenious, 

One variety has blades that droop to 
the ground so that seed tnkes root from 
the ear. Another shores landslips by 
sending out underground runners that 
hold loose soil together. 

Six varieties of plant grow in the mcslt 
or the jute carpet. Jute is an organic ma¬ 
terial and will sooner or later disintegr¬ 
ate and merge with the soil. 
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Partsch says he and his staff Were , 
lighted at the progress made whey 
inspected the matting this sprint I 
the success of the experiment L 
really be judged for several years! 

It will be years before anyone cam, 
for sure how, for instance, the 10ft 
plnnts laid out in a further 800 $L 
metres of jute matting Inst week\ 


. 4 

?' ■ k 


fared. 

A notice hoard 
matting, which 


on last year’s j r -: 
IS slowly fading at: 
merging into its Alpine surround®.! 
says: 

“Furschiesser I Experimental fa. 
Planted by Volunteers in July I 98 j t 
Prevent High-Altitude Soil Eros* 
Please Take Care." 

The project has so. far been finan& 
almost entirely by private donprs.Tr^t 
nee gardeners have tended plants; 
their spare time. Volunteers have cl 
lected and planted seed. Scientists r 
master-gardeners have planned andt 
vised the project on a similar basis. 

The Furschiesser pilot project hauti 
backing of the Germun Alpine Assws 
tion. The jute carpets are meredropk 
in an ocean of soil erosion ia it; 
Kempten area. Will they ever be more? 

“We feel it is particularly irajw/jni 
to press ahead with the prefer aw.' 
Partsch says, “because momlaakv^ 
erosion is sure to gain ground, . 

“Similar techniques wffl then ^ 
needed in Alpine woodland, usingofc 
plants of course, Bill the method carl 
used anywhere, up in the hills or iH 
in the valley.” 

Reclamation techniques of this kill 
must not serve ns an alibi for polick- 
that continue to destroy our natural cr 
vironment. Progressive ecologic.il fc 
voc prejudices even their success. 

“Alders and willows are now faUen? 
too,” Partsch warns. “They are ihew 5 
trees we have relied on in our sur»* 
strategy for the mountain forests.& 
situation as I see il has assumed dio* 1 
proportions.” 

The mountain forest is not the onl> 
ecological system in the throes of de 11 * 
Biologists nnd volunteers who laid 
last week’s jute malting oh . 
Fiirschiesser’s bold patches saw un**’ 
taknblc signs of further depredation. 

Dwarf pines and Alpine roses. UWJ® 

tain heather and blueberries are shed 


V egetarians are widely thought to be 
wholemeal and wheatgerm freaks 
who are slightly ill due to dietary defi¬ 
ciencies. 

A survey by the German Cancer Re¬ 
search Centre, Heidelberg, shows the 
truth is entirely different. 

Vegetarians have a much lower mor¬ 
tality rate than, meat eaters, especially 
Mortality due to cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. 

Vegetarians are also much less likely to 
die of cancer than the statistical average. 

A survey by the Institute of socia| 
medicine and epidemiology at the Fed¬ 
eral Health Office, Berlin, disproved 
two years ago the idea that vegetarians 
suffer from dietary deficiencies. 

Vegetarians who eat eggs, milk, butter 
and cheese (Ovo-lacto vegetarians as op¬ 
posed to vegans, who eat nothing but 
foodgraih and vegetables, fruit and nuts) 
were found not to suffer from deficiency. 

What they ate was suitable as a long¬ 
term die! for adults, whereas vegans, 
who don’t even eat honey, could suffer 
from vitamin B 1 2 deficiency. 

Vitamin B12 occurs almost exclus¬ 
ively in animal foodstuffs, but serious 
diseases as a result of vegetarian diets 
are extremely unusual. 

The laiesr Heidelberg survey indi- 
* cates that doing' without steak and 
schnitzel is well worth while. 

A sample of 1,904 vegetarians were 
monitored for five years. Statistically 
speaking, 219 of them ought to have 
died during the period Under review, 
but only 82 did. or 37 per cent of the av¬ 
erage mortality rate. 

Only half as many vegetarians died oF 
cancer as would normally have been ex¬ 
pected. Diet has the greatest influence 
on incidence of stomach cancer. 

Meat and fatty foods encourage sto- 


i health Warning that 

Survey shows vegetarians malaria is 

are less disease prone growing threat 


Until il docs so its task will be to pro- ing their Icuvcs. Even the gorscseem? 10 


, i 

vide n firm framework within which the 
young plants can grow, retaining fine 
soil and humidity and providing shade 
for the soil. 

The first 3,000 plants were planted in 
the jute matting last summer and results 
have so far been most encouraging. 


he in a state of decline. . . 

Gorse bushes have nlwnys IhnwJP 
there yet even they now have ) 
edges to their leaves, edges that 

there last year. •" LUr 

. Regina 

(SiiddcuKclie Zdiiing. Munich, Ill'll ' 


Sound detectors seen as key 
to earthquake 


M any more people could have been 
rescued from the rubble after the 
earthquake in Mexico or the volcanic 
eruption in Colombia if the sound de¬ 
tector devised by a Bochum University 
geophysicist had been available. 

Organisations-ranging from the THW 
civil defence and disaster relief corps in 
Bonn to the Ruhr mining corporation 
have shown keen interest in Professor 
Heinrich Baule's three-component geo- 
phone. 

It makes sounds that are normally be¬ 
yond the frequency range of the human 
. ( ear' audible by registering ground vib- 
rations. 

The combination of a probe, a special 
. amnplifier irnd; ahead phone makes the 
sound of knocking or movement by peo¬ 
ple trapped underground audible in the 



form of loudspenker bleeps. In 
dents the signals relayed by IK. 
miners have in the past only, been 

ed up to a distance of 30 to 4° “ 
from the wall of the'shaft-. ■" . ^ 
Rescue squads using the' new P ^ 
can -listen-itr to and locate signs 0 
hundreds of metres* away. 

Geophones can be linked in 8^ 
spanning the mountains of rubble 
often all that is left after natural 

Wasag Chemie in Haitern. ^ 
Republic of Germany, olready jjp 

ture the" device^ which is o()0. 

cost between DM.3,6Q0 and.DM _ - 
. Mining 1; engineers; have: tes ^ 
. bleep in field trials and; ‘found 

phone to function accurately.; ^..l, ; 

.ws Stefan 

• (,\Vostdciilsb|io A|Ig?mclpc.il^. c ! l M*'* • 
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mach cancer, whereas a high-fibre diet 
can afford protection from it, as earlier 
surveys have shown. 

Statistical evidence clearly indicates a 
higher incidence of cancer of the colon 
in countries with a high per-capita con¬ 
sumption of animal fat arid protein than 
in areas where vegetables and carbohy¬ 
drates are the dietary staples. 

The-low risk of stomach cancer may 
also be due to few vegetarians being 
overweight, say Rainer FrenizclrBeyme 
and his fellow-compilers of the Heidel¬ 
berg report. 

The vegetarians they probed were far 
slimmer than the average German. 

Very few vegetarians suffer, from lung 
or bronchial cancer, but that is due less 
to their diet than to most being non- 
smokers, Frentzel-Beyme says. 

Strikingly few vegetarians smoke in 
comparison with the population as a 
whole. About 80 per cent of the sample 
had never smoked. 

A vegetarian diet affords no protec¬ 
tion from brain and nerve cancer, but 
they seldom occur. Men in the Heidel¬ 
berg sample were slightly above average 
in brain tumour frequency. 

The Heidelberg findings largely tally 
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with those reached by Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventists in California. Adventists don’t 
drink or smoke and mostly do without 
coffee or tea. 

They are a popular survey group with 
dieticians and epidemiologists. Besides, 

50 per cent of Adventists are vegetarians. 

Surveys of Seventh Day Adventists 
over 25 years ago first made scientists 
suspect that a vegetarian diet might af¬ 
ford protection from cardiac and circu¬ 
latory complaints. 

The Heidelberg findings impressively 
reaffirm earlier surmises where German 
vegetarians are concerned. 

Statistically speaking, 118 of the 1,904 
people monitored ought to have died of 
heart or circulation trouble; in point of 
fact only 36, or 30 per cent, did. 

The reasons for this low mortality 
rate are self-evident. Factors that heigh¬ 
ten the risk of coronary thrombosis are 
less widespread among vegetarians than 
among the general public. 

Their cholesterol counts are much 
lower than average, as many surveys 
have shown. As about half the choles¬ 
terol in food eaten in ihc Federal Re¬ 
public is in sausage and meat, vegetar¬ 
ians have a much lower cholesterol 
count than non-vegetarians. 

The cholesterol count in their blood 
increases with age but at a much slower 
rate than among meat-eaters. 

Vegetarians arc a much better-lhan- 
averuge risk factor where high blood 

■preys a r<M»-aanMNis<l>i oo.-rB 1 ood ^pros" -• 

sure is lower among vegetarian Adven¬ 
tists than among Mormons. Neither 
drink or smoke, but Mormons eat meat. 

Yet experiments with healthy non¬ 
vegetarians have shown that blood pres¬ 
sure can be reduced by putting them on 
a balanced vegetarian diet, including 
milk and eggs, for six weeks. 

In all probability, says Ian L. Rouse 
of the University of Western Australia, 
Perth, a vegetarian diet reduces blood 
pressure by means of a complex interac¬ 
tion of various factors, some of which 
are not yet known. 

Further tests with Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventists showed R. L. Phillips in the Un¬ 
ited States what an enormous influence 
a vegetarian diet exerts on the heart arid 
circulation. 

Meat-eating Adventists were found 
to be three times more liable to lethal 
coronary complaints than their vegetar¬ 
ian co-religionists. 

As both groups are health-conscious, 
there can be no other known risk factor, 
such as drinking or smoking, involved. 

I ■Ratriei' 1 Fttnl^ef-Beyme Is not' pi*C-' 
pared to go firm on’3 meat-free diet be¬ 
ing the sole reason why vegetarian* fare 

so well in comparative tests. 1 

His vegetarian sample live much heal¬ 
thier than the average German in many 
respects. About half don’t drink alco¬ 
hol, tea or cOffee. Their'health-con¬ 
scious life styles include movement arid 
meditation.' 

: An above-average number of vege¬ 
tarians monitored work In technical and 
welfare trades and professions. Few if 
any are workers and artisans: ■■ 

• “The survey cannot indicate the ext¬ 
ent to which the way of life (vegetarian-' 
ism) or other qualities- of 1 people who- 
opt for.it are. responsible for the-lower 
mortality rate,” 1 he says. 

, ! • j • Christine Broil 

(SUddeulicheZeltung, Munich, 21 July 1986) 


A lead ing German specialist in tropi¬ 
cal medicine says Western drug 
manufacturers and politicians are not 
doing enough to fight the threat of mal¬ 
aria. 

Professor Manfred Dietrich, head of 
the Bernhard Nocht Institute, Hamburg, 
says the malaria threat is an unprece¬ 
dented timebomb. 

Mosquitoes are growing increasingly 
resistant to drugs, especially in Africa. 
They are even impervious to drugs not 
yet freely available in the West. 

“Industry,” Professor Dietrich says, 
“is 1 dragging its feet on the development 
of new drugs, which is very expensive, 
mainly on account of indispensable field 
trials. 

“If new drugs have to be sold at below 
cost price in countries affected because 
governments simply can’t afford to pay 
more, then manufacturing them doesn’t 


pay. 

Hans Joachim Cramer, board spokes¬ 
man of the West German Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Industry Association, says Professor 
Dietrich lacks an overview of the situa¬ 
tion. 

Herr Cramer cited two malaria re¬ 
search projects as exemplary: “Hoeclist 
are working on a malaria vaccine. They 
have research institutes in Brazil. Hoff¬ 
mann Laroche are working with the 
World Health Organisation on a treat¬ 
ment system.” 

He admitted that little headway was 
being.made in Africa. Even supplying 
drugs free of charge wouldn’t work in 
countries that lacked a satisfactory 
health system. 

But there was market potential in 
threshold countries, while growing 
numbers of holidaymakers from Europe 
visited areas where malaria was endem- 
ic. 

“Malaria research is not an exotic 
subject; it is research for much of man¬ 
kind,” Professor Dietrich says. 

Its findings are relevant to cancer and 
allergy research and transplantation 
techniques. These are additional incen¬ 
tives for industrial countries to promote 
malaria research. 

“Take Aids for instance." he says, 
“which began as an African venereal 
disease. The last three years of Aids re¬ 
search have added tremendously to our 
knowledge of the human body’s immune 
system." 

Professor Dietrich says about 2,000 
million people five in parts of the world 
where malaria is endemic and between 
250 and 450 million people a year suf~ 

• fer-from the disease, which liitransmit- 
ted by 50 varieties of mosquito.; v-..- 
- "In Africa alone about one million 
children aged under five die of malaria," 
he says.'-. • ■' ■ 

, In the Federal Republic, of Germany 
between 500 and 1,000 people a year 
. contract malaria and between five and 
.. ten per cent: of them die.'They-needn’t. 
die but treatment has to. start within a 
few days- • 1 '! 

Travellers . to areas where malaria 
might be. contracted must take malaria 
pills, wear sturdy clothes regardless of 
the heat and take precautions against in¬ 
sect bites, Mosquito nets are Important 
at night,. : V ; i • "1 

“Malaria,** Professor Dietrich warns, 
“is one of-the 1 most underrated diseases 
in the world ” ! , •' Peier Helhlein : 

(Nordweat Zeiiung, Oldenburg; 10 July 1986) 
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■ HORIZONS 

An angry young 
script-writer 
ruffles feathers 

A kif Pirincci is a 27-yenr-okl Turk 
who has lived in Germany since ilic 
age of nine and who writes fiEm scripts in 
German. He has written a novel, Tranen 
sind ithrnci das Ernie (Tears really mean 
the end). 

His script fur the film, Blitzkrieg, is to 
he directed by Karl Schenkcl; negoti¬ 
ations arc taking place over his latest 
script, Die Tnuimpolizei (the Dream Po¬ 
lice). 

The negotiating producers. Ncuc Con¬ 
stantin Film, who produced Michael En- 
ilv’s Never-Ending Story, say Pirincci is 
one of the hesl young scriptwriters in 
Germuny. . 

1 visited this controversial figure in the 
small room where he lives alone in the 
centre of Bonn. As he talks, it is clear 
from his gestures that he knows he is pro¬ 
vocative. 

. He has ideas about entertainment that 
make many people shuke thei r heads. 

His hook was highly praised, but he 
resents that it was mu seen as a “normal" 
hunk. It was u book by a Turk, it was. 
therefore hv definition, socially signifi- 
canl. 

: Pirincci says it was a simple love slpry. 
Why does everything here huve. to be pig¬ 
eon-holed? Why is .it, not possible in Ger¬ 
many to write a schmalzy love story? He 
says it is the fault of the German mental¬ 
ity. their arrogance ‘about entertainment, 
their constant eflori.s to find profundity in 
everything. 

He says Germans grow up too quickly. 

It. is frowned on to be simply highly 
amused, to' enjoy something without 
looking for social consequences. 

So he prefers George Lukas, director 
of Shir Wms to Rainer Werner Fassbin¬ 
der. 

Star Wars is his favourite film. He says 
Lukas knows how to use old-fashioned 
feelings: “He uses symbolical meanings 
that everybody understands". Bui. as for 
Fassbinder, he just shrugs his shoulders. 

As a 14-ycnr-old Pirincci was already 
writing scripts for short films and radio 
plays. One piece he wrote even found its 
way into a Swedish textbook. 

He completed a secondary school edu¬ 
cation and then went to the Vienna film 
aendemy. But he could only stand it for 
two years. 

“1 was the E.T. of Vienna, something 
from outer space. None of my colleagues 
ever visited me. At-the end they just 
about hated me," he recalls ■ 

His enthusiasm for director Steven 
Spielberg and Superman meant he trod' 
on iocs at every turn. He sought enter¬ 
tainment where profundity was required: 

So he returned to Germany and pro- 
duccd scripts without Any admonishing 
forefinger. It was entertainment with ac¬ 
tion. . 

Akif doesn’t shy away from violence in 
his films. "Violence is fascinating. It is al¬ 
most impossible to illustrate conflict in' 
the arts without using violence."f ■ 

His book 'appeared seven years ago. 

E It says it broke new ground been use it 
was the firsi time it '1‘urk in Germany had 
not described Turkish problems, No 
Turk had written u straight up-and-down 
love story. 1 " l, ‘ ‘ • 

He Hesitated, then sakli “But my book 
did not really reach my real public: totally 
normal young people/’ 



German singer sets Turks 
rolling on their ottomans 


Pirincci... detests constant German 
search for the profound. (Photo: Fuchs).. 

Yet it was aimed at the teenager and 
the teenager’s most important obsession, 
love. 

'the book, with its kitschy title (based 
on an Allan Ginsberg quote) denis with 
teenager love. The principal characters 
arc Akif and Christa. AkiFs love for 
Chrisln is time and again cast into doubt 
because of his fear that it would end. And 
end it did — dramatically. 

I was given the book for nty 17th birth¬ 
day. My first thought on seeing its name 
was: kitsch. Then 1 read it and changed 
my mind. Akif became my idol: as a vic¬ 
tim of his own suffering, ns a peculiar sort 
of masochist but also as a complete teen¬ 
ager, he embodied my second self. 

Now. sitting opposite Pirincci, my 
youthful admiration was changing to 
adult empathy. He himself removed the 
illusion from the authenticity: “We didn’t 
experience what Akif did in the book. We 
dreamed it. 1 appealed to a public that 
had those, sorts of thoughts but which 
didn’t rruM itscirto say .so. 

“1 think the book has given some young 
people the courage to come out and say 
so.” But is the real Akif not the same as the 
fictional Akif? Had I read it all so wrong¬ 
ly? , . ... 

He grinned: ‘No, you’re right, of 
course. L did go through this experience. 
However, in the book, Akif is a hero. Ev¬ 
erything that he says seems correct be¬ 
cause it is so subjectively represented. 
That sort of hero doesn't live in real life.” 

Pirincci says America has a much mpre 
receptive attitude towards his type of 
writing than Germany. He would like to 
go there, but it would be too big a step. 

He illustrates his point about the con¬ 
stant German search for social meaning 
by referring to the Cannes film festival. A 
film by Turkish director Teyfic Baser 
called 40 sq in in which he portrayed the 
isolation of an Anatolian .woman in 
Deutschland as the clash of two cultures 
won high praise. 

Pirincci says: "If I made a film about 
the experiences of a Turk ip Germany, 
my future would he secured, i would get 
immediate film promotion support (nego¬ 
tiations over his Dream Police script de¬ 
pend in part on receiving a subsidy from 
(he Bavarian film promotion body)" 

, But he won't do it, just to be shoved in¬ 
to a pigeon-hole. He .will, continue, to 
write what lie enjoys and what he .finds 
important. 

He used to be so short of cash that-he 
had .to work its n-stugc hand nt the opera. 
He hus filso worked in a factory. ... 

Those days have goho. Today he writes 
a page a day and. sets his hope in today’s 
young-generation “because n generation 
is. growing up that knows exactly what it 
wants.” Perhaps that covers exactly what 
Akif Pirincci has-wanted for ailongtime. 

■ Michael Fuchs -i 

•b ■ ■'' (Rhcinischcr MorkuiVChribl und Well, 
' - ■; • • Bonn',2XJuric IVKfi) 


T he singer comes on stage to a burst of 
applause from the wedding guests. 
Emine is dressed in black with a plunging 
neckline and broad waist sashes. At first, 
she sounds a little unsure and her hip 
movements are a little wooden. 

But she quickly settles down to a 
rhythm. Her singing is supported with 
hand movements full of reproach or devo¬ 
tion. 

The long tables round the dance floor 
are packed. Older women, most of them 
with the traditional headscarf, watch the 
performance thoughtfully.' Small children- 
play in-the hall and fan themselves with 
paper platos.to try and keep the pervading 
heat at bay. A five year old shakes its hips 
and shoulders in imitation of the singer.; 

The occasion is a Turkish wedding in 
the Berlin suburb of Neukolln. The singer 
is singing Turkish songs and, between 
numbers, talking in rapid, fluent Turkish 
with the audience. Bui she is tall, blonde 
and blue-eyed. She is German. 

She is known professionally as Alman 
Emine. The audience like her. A small girl, 
sent by her: father, runs up to the singer 
and places a 50-mark note in her bodice 
and runs back giggling. 

Five minutes later another 5U-mark 
note is placed in the same place by the 
dextrous fingers of a man. -The money 
stays where it is until the end of her ap¬ 
pearance when it is shared out with the or¬ 
chestra. 

Alman Emine, whose real name is Eli¬ 
sabeth Mengel, explains that the habit of 
putting the money in the front of the dress 
originates from the belly dance. One*habit 
that hasn’t been carried over is grabbing 
the performer.“The men really go in and 
grab the belly dancers, but not the. sing¬ 
ers.” 

Sometimes, she performs at pubs and 
clubs but she prefers to sing at family gath¬ 
erings such as weddings .or engagement 
parties. 

In line with Koran teachings, there is no 
alcohol, only Coca-Cola and Fanta. This 

:■ if V'':(■'«> -~*y "‘i.*.] 
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in no way dampens spirits: it is an occasion 
for lively dancing. 

On this occasion, the wedding can also 
be watched on video. The bride and 
groom, confetti in hair, sit behind a table 
decorated with flowers and presents. A 
100-mark note flaps from the breast of the 
bride, but the wrong significance should 
hot be read into this: site has not been 
bought. 

• It is a taste of what is to come. Guests 
are announced over the microphone and 
to bursts of applause they tbke their gifts 
of money dr jewellery and pin them birdie 
couple. As Elisabeth and 1 left, chains of 
money hung from the couple like military 
decorations, , 

On the way to the second wedding of 
the day, Elisabeth told how she began her 
unusual job. At university she was a mem¬ 
ber of r Turkish club and sang in n Turkish 
folk-song choir. Then one day she was 
humming during a singalong in a Turkish 
nightclub when the pianist pressed the 
microphone Into her hand. 

• "He had to show me first how to hold 
the tiling" She started to'lea rir'more arid' 
more songs and began 1 regularly to sing for' 
money in pubs and at weddings. She also 
sang for n lime at a Turkish bazaar. 


She didn’t get involved in musicthnJ 
her Turkish connection. “I used (o afoJ 
sing in a choir. After my Abitu’r (anive^ 
entrance examination) I wanted lo be a : 
opera singer.” I 

But even with her musical ear, she hi; 
to first get used to the Eastern sounds rf- 
Turkish music. 

Is it possible for peopie who have&J 
grown up as Turks to learn to singling ] 
songs? After n|l, to most Germans i 
sounds like caterwauling cats. 

. “Nq foreigner has ever sung the soc^j 
sing,” .she spys. But there are songs 
she would pot attempt. “You. wqjjld to: 
to grow up among Turks to handle iltea’ 
.Elisabeth ■ has lived almost: entirt, 
among Turks for three and. a half y® 

She speaks Turkish and has a Turtii 
boyfriend and eventually will settle-don 
in Istanbul (she even knows in which sub¬ 
urb) and work as a singer. 

i During her performance, she had beei 
asked by a small girl if she was T mtishor 
German. She is often asked. “Bswfcas/ 
say my father is German, («»***** * F 
German and 1 am a Turk. For 
am naturally a star, iheir.one and all.Th; 
accept me as a Turkish woman and -■ 
proud of me, That ; is.only .possible boat 
in private life 1 live as they .do.” 

At the second wedding, a car with i 
bride puppet on the bonnet shows us ik 
way to the reception hall. Hniine-Elisobtil 
says.that nt first she did not wnnl to at; 
here because it was a meeting place for£ 
extreme exile Turkish political group, ft 
Grey Wolves, who have been invuWs 
violence. However, "the family renlfe(# 
hall ore totally non-political.” 

Behind the stage, a German alpine no- 
tif is portly covered by a Turkish flat* 
poster proclaims the name of the grouj 
playing, Grupa Ascnn. It is still notd^r 
Emine will sing with them or not; nou»A 
has been decided in advance. 

■This Turkish chaos," she complains-» 
is the first unfriendly word she has s 
about Turks (“I know how the German- 
will react to that. They will immediate; 
see all their prejudices confirmed.”}- 

• In this company, she is ak° 

There have already been articles about w 

. in Turkish newspapers. "\Vhat I hfl tf • 
about myself staggers belief."®**®^ 
said she was a former belly dancer 
been written that she had two boym 
whom she played off against ndf otw ^. 

“Sometimes the f r 

er to talk to me befa)SpF*’^^f. ° m 
thing.” There is plemy^vhttena 
private life, which.is not surprising^ 
ering the nature of,her work- 

behave Hire 1 if Turkish^wofnait w 
to accept that.” $ 

The corollary of that is thaj^v^ 

has beconre r Alihah EmineVsf»^*y 

’-of Germah friends has grown sma 1 ^ 

• “First;’I have gbt'tised fo'fnMy 

customs and now I don’t want to a 
them. 

“Secoqd, it aprjpys .ipe/Wliqfi-Ujj^ 

view my work only as a temporary 

• Her parents hdve greai'difflc^ 
used to the Idea of having ft rtiffr 
is a Turkish singer (“thdy 
lous; occupation"). *: - \ i •> 

But if you'have ^exhibit lonisnc^ 


corritill:* 


Dor0,h f^ 
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CRIME 


The hair-raising case of the 
perspiring heroin smuggler 






C ustoms officials in West Germany 
investigated 12,000 cases of drug- 
smuggling last year. 

• They found approximately 7,900 
kilograms of hashish, .more, than 2,500 
kilograms of marijuana, 175 kilograms 
of heroin, 162 kilograms of cocaine and 
more than 25,000 LSD tablets. 

Although the number of cases has re¬ 
mained more or less constant there has 
been a considerable increase in the 
quantities of drugs confiscated by cus¬ 
toms officials. 

The 1984 annual customs report is¬ 
sued by the Finance Ministry stated that 
“only" about 1.7 tons (just over 1,700 
kgs) of smuggled hashish had been in¬ 
tercepted and 374 kilograms of mariju¬ 
ana. 

Customs officials were also much 
more successful last year in discovering 
smuggled weapons; ammunition and ex¬ 
plosives than in 1984. , 

In addition the customs service’s net¬ 
work confiscated more smuggled gold, 
individual people's nest-eggs illegally 
acquired in Luxembourg without paying 
value-added tax as well as lots handled 
by international gold smuggling rings. 

This Is an example of how customs 
A young man cuuglu die 

eye or an officer at Frankfurt airport. 

He was apparently bored at having to 
stand in the departure queue. He 
brushed away.a few drops of sweat from 
his forehead, so dislodging slightly the 
wig he was wearing. 

This set alarm bells ringing in the cus¬ 
toms officer’s head, 

He asked the traveller to take off his 
wig. As he refused to do so the customs 
officer was almost one hundred per cent 
certain that he had unmasked a smug¬ 
gler. 

When the wig was removed there was 
concealed in it 350 grams of heroin.. 

Smugglers have very sophisticated ; 
methods of bringing their “white wares" ’ 
into the country; Customs officials have ■ 
got to know most of them. . 

Last December a woman wanted, to 
bring Into the Federal Republic a wicker 
bottle of wine. She acted suspiciously. 

Customs officials had the wine ana- 
iysed and It was discovered that cocaine 
bad been mixed in it. 

wide-spread smuggling organisation: 
dial uses-this method to bring ; drugs to 
the West German market. 

Drug-pushers also use doctored cans 
of soft drinks. 

Then a customs official in-Frankfurt 
stumbled upop an extraordinary “stone" 
recently.. •! 

He found it in the .suitcase of an al- ': 
leged dealer in minerals from Columbia. 
'Die man had hidden away 9Q0 grams of 
cocaine'in a lump of concrete. He'had 
Painted the, “lump’’ and decorated it i 
with a cbilple Qf semi-precious stones.. • 
■ The customs afficer was not pUl off 
hy this nj.se hnd Confiscated the Stone. A ■; 
hole was bbfed'intd^ and the drUg dis- 
covered.Snjuiggiert 4p - not flinch- from' 
involving membfers-bftHelir'Owit faimilies 


in their dirty business nor innocent 
third parties. 

A man and wife with two children 
were discovered with 18 kilograms of 
heroin on their way back from Turkey. 

The drug was concealed in compart¬ 
ments welded into the vehicle’s mud¬ 
guards. The father was sentenced to 14 
years imprisonment. 

Great care should be taken with cycl¬ 
ing holidays. Customs officials tell of 
advertisements that announce “packet 
cycling tours." 

Those interested in the advertisement 
are invited to go to Holland by train to 
pick up a bicycle and return with it over 
the frontier. 

The “packet" is not quite what the 
cyclists expect, cycling with back-up 
transport, but the bicycle itself. It is 
loaded with heroin and the dealer is 
waiting at the meeting point for it. 

people under suspicion are some¬ 
times obliged to take a medical exami¬ 
nation, because drugs can be carried in 
special packets in the intestinal tract. 

The carrier swallows up to 150 small 
grape-size containers and excretes 
them when on the other side of the fron¬ 
tier. 

Double-soled shoes are used in drug¬ 
smuggling, belts with concealed compart¬ 
ments and clothes with secret pockets. 

Some smugglers try to dupe customs 
officials by boldly carrying drugs in 
their hands. 

More and more drugs are being,earn¬ 
ed In the passenger compartment bf a 
saloon car. Customs officials take this as 
a sign that smugglers are getting more 
audacious. The increasing number of 
drug confiscations shows as well that 
customs officers and police responsible 
for drug-trafficking controls, are not in¬ 
active. • 

A new building is being constructed 
in Wiesbaden which will house the de¬ 
partment set up at the beginning of this 
year to tackle the drug problem. 

Last year the Bundestag approved 
recruiting 45 additional officers to carry 
on the fight against drug trafficking. 

Nancy Reagan, President Reagan’s 
wife, at the economic summit in Bonn 
called for greater international coopera¬ 
tion in waging war on drugs. 

Continued from page 3 

nuclear energy? Why does the Berlin 
section of the SPD of all sections attack 
the policies of the USA so strongly? 

Why did Helmut Schmidt feel obliged 
toTemind the SPD ofVWhat they oWe to 
Herbert Wehner, namely the clear com¬ 
mitment to the West and to the princi¬ 
ples of a free market economy? 

The course of the SPD seems to be 
too muddled as to allow Johannes Rau 
to cover up the problems. 

The aim of an absolute majority for 
the SPD thus seems Unattainable and 
hence incredible. ' 

It is understandable wl\y the call for a 
new fundamental political change l caq 
be heard from the supiporters bf the 
SPD and Greens but-not from those vo¬ 
ters who are still undecided. 

During 1 recent years political Issues 
have changed at an often breathtaking 

pace. ; ! , 

For'this reason it is impogsible topfe-’ 
diet whidh issues' MU dominate the gen- 5 
. efal election campaign; ; V 1 1 •' • r '; ; 


Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann proposes to increase the'staff in 
the department concerned from 250 to 
300. 

Liaison officers from the federal 
crime office can only operate in several 
states, known to be either countries 
where drugs are cultivated or as transit 
states, with considerable official diffi¬ 
culty, 1 ThtLower'Saxony police haye put 
in service a pig, named “Luise,” in their 
efforts to combat drug-trafficking. 
Frontier post customs officials have in 
the past used only dogs to sniff out ille¬ 
gal imports and exports. 

Specially trained personnel, expert.at ■ 
searching ships, have also been success¬ 
ful in confiscating drugs. 

They are known as “The Black Gang” 
and last year confiscated eight tons of 
hashish and marijuana in two exercises 
mounted in Hamburg port. 

According to statements issued by 
the customs office canntbis products are 
principally transported either by road 
- or rail. The centre of focus in this traffic 
Is the German-Dutch frontier. ' 

The customs report points out that 
there has been a slide to the Belgian, 
Luxembourg and French frontiers for 
transit to Austria and Denmark. 

Many drug-traffickers are caught 
when they purchase drugs in Holland 
and make a wide detour to the destina¬ 
tion country, hoping to reduce the risk 
in this way. 

Heroine and Cocaine are brought in¬ 
to the country mainly by air, with 
Frankfurt being the centre of this crimi¬ 
nal business. 

There are approximately * 50,000 
drug-addicts in the Federnl Republic, 
always on the look out for “new stuff.’’ 

But there K good news here also. The 
niinhcr of addicts is no longer increas- 
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sumption has declined. There have been 
fewer deaths from drugs every year 
since 1983. 

Last year 315 died from drug-abuse. 
Two years ago there were 472 deaths. 

The drug advisory service has dis¬ 
covered that the average age of people 
likely to take to drugs has increased. 
Fewer and fewer young people are gett¬ 
ing hooked. 

Nevertheless the drug problem has 
not been solved. 

The action the Bonn government pro¬ 
poses to take about drug addiction will 
be announced shortly after the cabinet 
has had time ro % consider the first report 
on addiction in thb country. 

■ , Wolfgang Koch 
(SiuUgBTier Zeltung, 12 July 1986) 

The still high, unemployment level, 
the nuclear energy issue* the success or 
failure of a possible second sumrhit 
meeting?. • ' ■ '} * 

Other issues may even play a major 

: pactfsyQl^a^Chq'disput^.betwcen^th^ 

■parties .over"legislation against terror-: 
ism or the political asylum problem. 

Whichever issues prevail the parties 
will be splattering plenty of venom. - 
1 On the one hand, against the "rate? 1 , 
tear" parties which have forgotten .about' 
the unemployed; on the other, against 
the "unpatriotic" RedrGrqen. anarchists 
who sell ourjjiieedom to Moscow.; i 
. !the:mbre individual parties become 
aware of their shortcomings the-more 
they will tty tb tiistract atteptionhy at- : 
tacking their opponents, ..• 
This is the Initial situation, . . . 

When all the fuss of the coihlhg 
months has died down, we shall prob¬ 
ably discover 1 that- nothing has really 
changed.- ?’-'•* 

AdridftZUlckt ; 

' (StuitganerZeiningA^Tuly 198$) 


Decline in both 
drug addicts 
and deaths , 
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■jn 1979 the number of drug-abuse • 

X deaths reached a record high of 623 
cases, but last year the figure registered 
by the police fell to 315. 

These figures were revealed in a report 
on the misuse of alcohol, illegal drugs and 
medicines drawn up by Health Minister 
Rita Sussmuth for the Cabinet. 

The report stated that the number of 
dnig-addicts in the country was less than 
50,000 and that there was a slight tenden¬ 
cy for the figure to continue declining. 

There are about 1.5 million alcohol¬ 
ics in the country, and between 300,000 
and 500,000 who. are dependent on 
medicines. 

The West German drug-addiction 
centre, however, claims that there are 
800,000. 

The 125-page ministry report also 
covered “the misuse of chemical sol¬ 
vents" and “smoking and the misuse of 
tobacco." 

The cautious optimism of the report 
as regards drug consumption is based 
on the fact that crimes involving drugs 
and the possession of drugs dropped at 
the beginning of the 1.980s and have re¬ 
mained constant since then. 

Furthermore the number of new ad¬ 
dicts registered by the police fell from 
*6;091 In 1980td 2,77 0 In 1984. 

There has been a slight decline in her¬ 
oin consumption as well. 

The largest group of drug-takers, 26 
per cent, is made up of unemployed. In 
sociological terms manual'workers are 
more prone to drug-taking, 14 per cent, 
than salaried employees (11 percent). 

Since 1980 there has not been a 
single child death due to drugs, that is □ 
person below the age of 15. 

As there has been a steady increase in 
the age of those killed by drug-abuse It is 
assumed that there is a greater conscious¬ 
ness of the dangers of drugs among young 
people, particularly heroin. 

The figures for drug-abuse last year 
show that of the 61,000 drug offences, 
15,000 involved heroin, almost 40,000 
cannabis and only 2,343 cocaine. 

At the beginning of the 1970.S there 
were no drug advisory centres in, West 
Germany, but since then 900.have been 
set up, each of which, advises and aids 
on average 670 clients (there are 
500,000 in total.) These centres have 
/myy ^adhte^he^resources. 
'* q ^H$re ;are in taoh centre, apart from 
administrativcr personnel; at Jeast four 
full-time- workers, two ? part-time staff 
and six voluntary assistants^j } ' 

'The centres have a .60 to 70 per cetit 
- success, rate in: weaning' peddle away. 

. from drugs. ' ;; 

Insurance companies had to 'pay .out 
almdst bM460m for 22,100 casesmed- 
icalty treated as out-pat’ienmri 1984..; 

■; : In dealing with alcoholism, future atr 
lempts tQ Come tagrips with the pr6b- 
ieni ftilicentre on“Social%ripkfng.’’ ; ■ 
This report’s optimism in .this sector Is 
based on the fact that tefi yeaf's ago 46 
per. con I of young people admitted in a 
questionnaire/thatThey had been drunk, 
i. In 1984 ptily 3 iVper dent admitted to 
this **'. •: 

• 1 V i \EberHard. Nltschke '■} 

: (DieWeiriBonn, 17 July 1986) 





